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THE TRYAL 

OF 

EBWA^O €OiEMAN, Cent, 



ON Wednesday the twenty seventh day of 
November 1678, Mr. Coleman (having 
been arraigned the Saturday before for High 
Treason) was brought to the Kings Bench Bar, to 
receive his tryai, and the Court proceeded thereupon, 
as followeth. 
Court. — Cryer, make proclamation. 
Proclamation for &lence, 
Cryer. — O yes ! Our Sovereign Lord the King 
do's strictly charge and command all manner of per- 
sons to keep silence, upon pain of imprisonment. 

If any one can inform our Sovereign Lord the King, 
the King's Serjeant, or the King's Attorney General, 
or this inquest now to be taken, of any treason, 
murder, felony, or any other misdemeanour com- 
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mitted or done by the prisoner at the bar, let them 
come forth, and they shall be heard, for the prisoner 
stands at the bar upon his deliverance. 

Court. — Cryer, make an O yes. 

Cryer. — O yes ! You good men that are impan- 
nelled to enquire between our Sovereign Lord the 
King, and Edward Coleman prisoner at the bar, 
answer to your names. 

Court. — Edward Coleman, hold up thy hand. 

These good men that are now called, and here 
appear, are those which are to pass between you and 
our Sovereign Lord the King, upon your life or 
death, if you challenge any of them, you must speak 
as they come to the book to be sworn, and before 
they are sworn. 

The prisoner challenging none, the Court prooteded, 
and the jury were sworn, viz. 

Jury. 

Sir Reginald Foster, Baronet. 
Sir Charles Lee. 
Edward Wilford, Esquire. 
John Bathurst, Esquire. 
Joshua Galliard, Esquire. 
John Bifield, Esquire. 
Simon Middleton, Esquire. 
Henry Johnson, Esquire. 
Charles Umfrevile, Esquire. 
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Thomas Johnson, Esquire. 
Thomas Eaglesfield, Eaquire. 
William Bohee, Esquire. 

Court. — Cryer, make an O yes. 

Ciyer. — O yes ! Our Sovereign Lord the ICing 
does strictly charge and command all manner of 
persons to keep silence upon pain of imprisonment. 

Court. — ^Edward Coleman, hold up thy hand. 

You, gentlemen of the jury that are now sworn, 
look upon the prisoner, and hearken to his charge. 

You shall understand, that the prisoner stands 
indicted by the name of Edward Coleman late of the 
parish of St. Margarets Westminster in the county of 
Middlesex, gent, for that he as a false traytor against 
our most illustrious, serene, and most excellent Prince 
Charles, by the Grace of God of England, Scotland, 
France and Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, &c. 
and his natural lord j having not the fear of God in 
his heart, nor duely weighing his allegiance, but being 
moved and seduced by the instigation of the devil, his 
cordial love and true duty, and natural obedience, 
(which true and lawful subjects of our said lord the 
King ought to bear towards him, and by law ought 
to have] altogether withdrawing, and devising, and 
with all his strength intending, the peace and common 
tranquility of this kingdom of England to disturb, and 
the true worship of God within the kingdom of Eng- 
land practised, and by law established, to overthrow, 
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and sedition and rebellion within this realm of Eng- 
land to mo?e, stir up, and procure, and the cordial 
love and true duty and allegiance, which true and 
lawful subjects of our Sovereign Lord the King toward 
their Sovereign bear, and by law ought to have, alto- 
gether to withdraw, forsake, and extinguish ; and our 
said Sovereign Lord the King to death and final 
destruction to bring and put, the twenty ninth day of 
September in the seven and twentieth year of the 
reign of our said Sovereign Lord Charles the Second, 
of England, Scotland, France and Ireland King, 
Defender of the Faith, &c. at the parish of St. Mar- 
garets Westminster aforesaid, in the county aforesaid, 
falsly, maliciously, aud traiterously proposed, com- 
passed, imagined and intended, to stir up, and raise 
sedition and rebellion wi(hin the kingdom of England, 
and to procure aud cause a miserable destruction 
among the subjects of our said Lord the King, and 
wholly to deprive, depose, deject, and disinherit our 
said Sovereign Lord the King, of his Royal State, 
title, power^ and rule of his kingdom of England, and 
to bring and put our said Sovereign Lord the King 
to final death and destruction, and to overthrow and 
change the Government of the kingdom of England, 
and to alter the sincere and true religion of God, in 
this kingdom by law established ; and wholly to 
subvert and destroy the state of the whole kingdom, 
being in the universal parts thereof well established 
and ordained, and to levy war against our said Sovereign 
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Lord the King, within his realm of England : and to 
accomplish and fulfill these his most wicked treasons, 
and trayterous designs and imaginations aforesaid, the 
said Edward Coleman afterward, that is to say, the 
nine and twentieth day of September in the twenty 
seventh year of the reign of our said Lord the King, 
at the parish of St. Margarets Westminster aforesaid, 
in the county of Middlesex aforesaid, falsly, deceitfully, 
and trayterously composed, contrived, and writ two 
letters, to be sent to one Monsieur le Chese, then 
servant and confessor of Lewis the French King, to 
desire, procure, and obtain, for the said Edward 
Coleman and other false traytors against our said 
Sovereign Lord the King, the aid, assistance, and 
adherence of the said French King, to alter the true 
religion in this kingdom established, to the superstition 
of the Church of Rome, and to subvert the Govern- 
ment of this kingdom of England : and afterwards, 
(that is to say) the said nine and twentieth day of 
September in the year aforesaid, at the parish of St. 
Margarets Westminster in the county of Middlesex 
aforesaid, the said Edward Coleman falsely, trayter- 
ously, and maliciously composed and writ two other 
letters, to be sent to the said Monsieur le Chese, then 
servant and confessor to the said French King, to the 
intent that he the said Monsieur le Chese should 
intreat, procure, and obtain for .the said Edward 
Coleman and other false traytors against our Sovereign 

Lord the King, aid, assistance, and adherence of the 

B 
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said French King, to alter the true religion in this king- 
dom of England established, to the superstition of the 
Church of Rome, and to subvert the Government of 
this kingdom of England : And that the said Edward 
Coleman, in further prosecution of his treason and 
trayterous imaginations and intentions, as aforesaid, 
afterwards, viz., the twenty ninth day of September 
in the seven and twentieth year of the reign of our 
said sovereign Lord King Charles, of England, Sec. the 
said several letters, from the said parish of St. Marga- 
rets Westminster, in the county of Middlesex afore- 
said, falsly, maliciously and trayterously, did send to 
the said Monsieur le Chese, into parts beyond the seas, 
there to be delivered to him : and that the said 
Edward Coleman, afterward, viz. the first day of 
December, in the seven and twentieth year of oor said 
Sovereign Lord the King, at the said parish of St. 
Margarets Westminster, in the county of Middlesex 
aforesaid, did receive from the said Monsieur le Chese, 
one letter, in answer to one of the said letters first 
mentioned, and written by him the said Edward 
Coleman, to the said Monsieur le Chese, which said 
Letter in answer, as aforasaid, falsely, maliciously, 
and trayterously received, the day and year aforesaid, 
at the parish of St. Margarets Westminster aforesaid, 
the said Edward Coleman did falsly, trayterously 
and maliciously read over and peruse i And that the 
said Edward Coleman, the letter so as aforesaid, by 
him in answer to the said letter, received into his 
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custody and poneitioiiy the day and year latt moA* 
tioned, at the pariah of St. Margarets Weitminstfr 
aforesaid^ in the qoanty of Middlesex aforesaidji did 
falslyt maliciously, and trayterously detain^ conceal^ 
and keep. By which letter the said Monsieur le Chese, 
the day and year last mentioned, at the parish of St. 
Margarets, Westminster in the county of Middlesex 
aforesaidjt did signifie and promise to the said Edward 
Coleman, to obtain for the said Edward Colema% and 
other false traytors against our Sovereign Lord the 
King, aid, assistance and adherence from the said French 
King, and that the said Edward Coleman afterward 
viz. the tenth day of December in the seven and 
twentieth year of the reign of our said Sovereign Lord 
the King, at the parish of St. Margarets Westminster, 
in the county of Middlesex aforesaid, his wicked treasons 
and traiterouft designs and proposals as aforesaid did 
tell and declare to one Mounsieur Revigni, Envoy 
extraordinary from the French King to our most 
Serene and Sovereign Lord King Charles, tec, in the 
county aforesaid residing, and did falsly, maliciously 
and trayterously move and excite the said Envoy 
extraordinary to partake in his treason ; and the 
sooner to fulfil and compleat his traiterous design^ 
and wicked imaginations and intentions, the said 
Edward Coleman afterward, vix. the tenth day of 
December in the seven and twentieth year of the 
reign of our Sovereign Lord King Charjes the Second 
of England, Sec, aforesaid at the parish of St Margarets 
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Westminiter, in the county of Middlesex aforetaid, 
did adviBcdly, maliciously, deceitfully, and traiterously 
compose and write three other letters to be sent to 
one Sir William Throckmorton Kt. then a subject of 
our said Soveraign Lord the King of this kingdome 
of England, and residing in France, in parts beyond 
the seas, viz. at the parish of St. Margarets West- 
minster, in the county of Middlesex aforesaid, to 
sollicite the said Monsieur Le Chese to procure and 
obtain of the said French King, aid, assistance, and 
adherance, as aforesaid, and the said letters last 
mentioned afterward, viz. the day and year last named 
as aforesaid from the said parish of St. Margarets 
Westminster, in the county of Midelesex aforesaid, 
did falsly and traiterously send, and cause to be 
delivered to the said Sir WiUiam Throckmorton in 
France aforesaid, against his true allegiance, and 
against the peace of our Sovereign Lord the King 
that now is, his crown and dignity, and against the 
form of the statute in that case made and provided. 

Court. — Upon this indictment he hath been 
arraigned, and hath pleaded thereunto not guilty; 
and for his tryal he puts himself upon God and his 
country ; which country you are. 

Your charge is to enquire, whether he be guilty of 
the high treason whereof he stands indicted, or not 
guilty. If you find him guilty, you are to enquire 
what goods and chattels, lands and tenements he had 
at the time, when the high treason was committed, 
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or at any time since ; if you find him not guilty, yon 
are to say so, add no more, and hear your evidence. 

Cryer. — If any one will give evidence on the behalf 
of our Soveraign Lord the King, against Edward 
Coleman the prisoner at the Bar, let him come forth, 
and he shall be heard ; for the prisoner now stands at 
the Bar upon his deliverance. 

Mr. Recorder. — May it please you my Lord, and 
you gentlemen of the Jury; Mr. Edward Coleman, 
now the prisoner at the bar, stands indicted for High 
Treason, and the Indictment sets forth, that the said 
Edward Coleman, indeavouring to subvert the Protes- 
tant ~Reiigion, and to change and alter the same ; And 
likewise to stir up rebellion and sedition amongst the 
Kings liege people, and also to kill the King : did on 
the 29th. of September iu the twenty seventh year of 
the reign of our Sovereign Lord the King, at the 
parish of St. Margarets Westminster in this county, 
compose and write two several letters to one Mounsier 
le Chese, that was then servant and Confessor to the 
French King, and this was to procure the French 
Kings aid and assistance to him and other traitors, to 
alter the religion practised, and by law established 
here in England, to the Romish superstition. The 
indictment sets forth likewise, that on the same day, 
he did write and compose two other letters to the 
same gentleman, that was servant and confessor to the 
said king, to prevail with him to procure the Freneh 
Kings assistance to alter the Religion in this King- 
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4ome ertibkklMd to ^e Ronith Reli^Miu Tbs 
IndktmeBl mU further fortb» that he camed thoe 
two letters to be tent bejond the leai. Aad it also 
•etf forth that on the tenth of December, the lame 
moneth he did receive a letter from the gentlemane 
that was the Confessor, in answer to one of the 
former letters, and in that letter aid aad assistance 
from the French King was promised i and that he 
did traiterously conceal that letter. My Lord, the 
Indictment sets out further, that on the tenth day of 
the same moneth, he did reveal his treason and 
• traiterous conspiracies to one Mounsier Revigni, who 
was Envoy from the French King to his Majesty of 
Great Britain. And his indictment declares, he after- 
wards did write three letters more to Sir William 
Throckmorton, then residing in France, to procure 
the French Kinp assistance to the alteration of the 
Religion practised here in £nglaad. Of these several 
oflfences he stands here indicted. 

To this he hath pleaded not guilty. If we prove 
these, or either of them in the indictment, you ought 
to find him guilty. 

Serj. Maynard.<^May it please your Lordship, and 
you gentlemen of the jury ; this is a cause of great 
concernment. Gentlemen, the prisoner at the bar 
stands indicted for no less than for an intention and 
endeavour to murther the King j for an endeavour 
and attempt to change the Government of the nation, 
so well settled and instituted, and to bring us all to 
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ruin and thughter of one another, and for an endea- 
vour to dter the Proteftant religion, and to introduce 
instead of it, the Romiih superstition, and Popery. 

This is the charge (in general) of the indictment, 
We will proceed unto particulars, whereby it may 
appear, and whereupon he indeavoureth to accomplish 
his ends. One or two letters written to Mounsieur 
Le Chese (he is a foreigner, and we have nothing to 
say to him, being confessor to the Trench King] it 
was to excite and stir him up to procure aid and 
assistance (and you know what aid and assistance 
means) from a forreign Prince, arms, and other levies. 
We charge him with it, that he did receive this letter. 
I and received an answer with a promise, that he 
should have assistance. He writ other letters to Sir 
William Throckmorton, who trayterously conspired 
with liim, and 'had intelligence from time to time 
from him. Thb is the charge in the indictment ; to 
which he hath pleaded, not gailty. We will go on in 
our evidence : I shall, but more generally, open our 
method, that we intend to take. For it may seem 
strange, and is not reasonably to be imagined, that a 
private gentleman, as the prisoner at the bar is, should 
have such vast and great designs as this, to alter 
religion, destroy the Government, I, and destroy the 
subjects too in a great measure. But 'tis not himself 
alone, but he imploys himself for forreign assistance, 
great confederacies and combinations with the subjects 
of that King, many of whom he did pervert. 
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In the course of the evidence I ihall not open the 
particulars, (Mr. Attorney, I think, will do that hy 
and by] those that we have occasion to speak of, ana 
shall in proof mention to you, will be these. 

Le Chese, the French King's present confessor we 
have mentioned : before him there was one Father 
Ferryer, with whom he held correspondence. That 
Ferryer being removed by death, the prisoner had an 
imployment here amongst us, by which he gave to 
Le Chese instructions how to proceed. This gentle- 
man is the great contriver and plotter, which gives 
him instructions how to proceed. He doth give him 
an account by way of narrative, how all things had 
stood upon former treaties and negotiations, how 
businesses were contrived, and how far they were gone; 
this he diligently and accurately gives an account of. 
This (my Lord) doth discover and delineate what had 
been done before until 1674. My Lord, there was 
likewise Sir William Throckmorton and some others, 
that are Englishmen too, there are none of them, but 
what were first Protestants, but when they once 
renounced their Religion, no wonder they should 
renounce their nation, and their Prince too. He was 
gone beyond the seas, several letters past between 
them^ and all to promote and encourage, and accom- 
plish this design. My Lord, there is likewise a con- 
sult of Jesuits used too, where, in express words they 
designed to murther the King, or contrived, and 
advised upon it. 
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My Lord, there were four Irish men (I open but 
the heads of things) sent to Windsor to murther the 
King: this gentleman received and disbursed money 
about this business, and one Ashby a Jesuit here had 
instructions from him to prosecute the design, and to 
treat with a Physitian to poyson the King. This the 
prisoner approved of, and contributed to it. There 
were commissions (as I take it) delivered from Ferryer; 
or by his hand, that came from forreign powers. Sir 
Henry Titchburn) was another that received and 
delivered commissions. Pompone the French gentle- 
man, he maintains intelligence with him about this 
business, the Titular Arch-bishop of Dublin. 

There's Cardinal Norfolk, by him he had accession 
to the Pope. 

There was likewise the Popes Nuncio (I do not 
open the transactions of these instructions) these 
particiilars will be made out, not only by witness viva- 
voce, and not single only, but by letters of this Mr. 
Colemans own writing. But I offer that to the 
consideration of the jury. 

Mr. Oats was the first man, that we hear of, that 

discovered this treason ; he was the single man that 

discovered «o many active agents in so great a treason, 

as this wasj and it needed to be well' seconded, but, he 

being found to be but single, the boldness and courage 

of these complotters in it grew great thereupon. We 

know what followed ; the damnable murther of that 

gentleman, in execution of his office, so hellishly 

C 
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contriTcd, and the endeavours that were used to hide 
it, every body knows t how many stories were told 
to hide that abominable murther, how many lies there 
were about it, but it could not be supprest. The 
nation is awalcen'd out of sleep, and it concerns us 
now to look about us. But all this while, Mr 
Coleman thought himself safe, walked in the 6elds, 
goes abroad, jealousie increasing, and he himself still 
secure. 

The letters that are produced go but to some part 
of the year 75 : from 75 unto 78 all lies in the dark, 
we have no certain proof of it ; but we apprehend he 
had intelligence until 78 j that there were the same 
persons continuing here, and hit company increasing 
here : but this I speak but as probable, (but very 
exceeding probable) that there was other passages of 
intelligence between this person and other confederates. 
It seems (my Lord) that this Coleman was aware 
that he was concerned ; but God blinded and infatu* 
ated him, and took away his reason. It's no question 
but he carried away some of those papers ; those that 
were left behind, and are produced, he forgot and 
neglected ; and by that (my Lord) those which are 
produced, are evidence against him at this time. 
Surely he thought we were in such a condition, that 
had eyes and could not see, and ears that could not 
hear, and understandings without understanding : for 
he was bold, and walked abroad, and that until this 
prosecution was made upon himy he endeavoured to 
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murther the King, change the Government^ make 
an alteration of religion, and destruction of Pro- 
testants, as well as the Protestant religion j and it 
will be proved by some letters, when they were 
rejected by the Duke, that he sent them in the Dukes 
name. And by this no man will doubt but he is a 
^eat traitor. 

Attorn. Gen. — May it please your Lordship, and 
you gentlemen of the jury, the Kings Sergeant hath 
opened the general parts of our evidence; and we 
have reason to foresee that our evidence will be very 
long, and will take up much of your time ; and 
therefore I shall spend no more time in opening of it 
than is just necessary. And indeed (my Lord) Mr. 
Coleman himself hath saved me much of the labour, 
which otherwise I should have bestowed ; for he hath 
left such elegant and copious narratives of the whole 
design under his own hand, that the reading of them 
will be better than any new one I can make. 

But (my Lord) some short account I shall give you, 
such as may shew you the course of our evidence, and 
will make our evidence, when it comes to be given, 
to be more intelligible. 

My Lord, it will appear, that there hath been for 
many years last past, a more than ordinary design 
and industry to bring in the Popish, and extirpate the 
Protestant religion. 

I doubt not but this design, in some measure, hath 
been contriving ever since the Reformation, by the 
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Jetnitiy or Bome of their emisMriety but hath often 
receiTed interroption $ to that they have proceeded 
•ometimes more coldly^ lometimet more hotly : and 
I do think, at no time since the Reformation, that 
ever this design wai carried on with greater industry^ 
nor with fairer hopes of success, than for these last 
years. 

My Lord, you will hear from our witnesses, that 
the first onset, which was to be made upon us, was 
by whole troops of Jesuits and priests, who were sent 
hither from the seminaries abroad, where they had 
been trained up in all the subtilty and skill that was 
fit to work upon the people. 

My Lord, you will hear how active they have been, 
and what insinuations they used for the perverting of 
particular persons. After some time spent in such 
attempts, they^quickly grew weary of that course ; 
though they got some proselytes, they were but few. 
Some bodies, in whom there was a predisposition of 
humors, were infected, but their numbers were not 
great. They at last resolve to take a more expeditious 
way; for in truth, (my Lord) they could not far prevail 
by the former. And I wish with all my heart, that 
the bodies of Protestants may be as much out of 
danger of the violence of their hands, as their under- 
standings will be of the force of their arguments. 
But (my Lord] when this way would not take, they 
began then to consider they must throw at all at once. 
No doubt but they would have been glad, that the 
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people of England had had but one neck ; but they 
knew the people of England had but one Head, and 
therefore they were resolved to strike at that. 

My Lord, you will find that there was a summons 
of the principal Jesuits, of the most able head-pieces* 
who were to meet in April or May last, to consult o' 
very great things, of a most diabolical nature, no less 
than how to take away the life of the King our 
Sovereign. 

My Lord, you will find (as is usually practised in 

such horrid conspiracies) to make all secure, that there 

was an oath of secresie taken, and that upon the 

Sacrament. You will find agreements made, that 

this most wicked and horrible design should be 

attempted. You will find two villains were found 

among them, who undertook to do this execrable 

work ; and you will hear of the rewards they were to 

have : Money in case they did succeed, and Masses 

good store in case they perished ; for that their bodies 

were provided for in case they survived, and their 

souls if they died. My Lord, What was the reason 

they did not effect their design, but either that these 

villains wanted opportunity, or their hearts failed them, 

when they came to put in execution this wicked 

design ; or, perhaps (which is most probable) it was 

the providence of God, which over-rul'd them, that 

this bloody design did not take its effect. 

But. these gentlemen were not content with one 
essay, they quickly thought of another $ and there 
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wen four Iriih-men prepared (men of very mean 
fortunes, and desperate conditions) and they were to 
make the attempt no longer since, than when the 
King was last at Windsor. 

My Lord, I perceive by the proofs, that these last 
assassinates went down thither ; but it came to pass 
(for some of the reasons aforesaid) that that attempt 
failed likewise. 

My Lord, these gentlemen, those wise heads, who 
had met here in consultation, did then, and long 
before, consider with themselves, that so great a cause 
as this, was not to be put upon the hazard of some 
few hands ; they therefore prepared forces, aids, and 
assistances, both at home and abroad, to second this 
wicked designl; if it had succeeded as to the person of 
the King, and if that fail'd, then by their foreign and 
domestick aids and assistances, to begin and accom- 
plish the whole work of subverting our Government 
and religion. And here we must needs confess, as to 
the former part of this plot, which we have mentioned, 
I mean the attempt upon the Kings person, Mr. 
Coleman was not the contriver, nor to be the 
executioner ; but yet your Lordship knows, in all 
treasons there is no accessory, but every man is a 
principal. And thus much we have against^him, even 
as to this part of the design, which will involve him 
in the whole guilt of it, that Mr. Coleman consented 
to it, though his hand were not to do it. Mr. Cole- 
man encouraged a messenger to carry money down as 
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a reward of these murtherers, that were at Windsor ; 
of this we have proof against him, which is sufficient. 
My Lord, Mr« Coleman, as a man of greater abilities, 
is reserved for greater employments, and such wherein, 
I confess, all his abilities were little enough. There 
were negotiations to be made with men abroad, money 
to be procured, partly at home from friends here, and 
partly abroad from those, that wish'd them well : and 
in all these negotiations Mr, Coleman]]^had a mighty 
hand ; and you will perceive by and by what a great 
progress he made in them. This conspiracy went so 
far, as you will hear it proved, that there were general 
officers named and appointed, that should command 
their new Catholick army, and many were engaged, 
if not listed. There were not onely in England, but 
in Ireland likewise, where arms and all other neces- 
saries were provided, and whither great sums of money 
were returned to serve upon occasion. But one thing 
there is, my Lord, that comes nearest Mr. Colenan ; 
As there were military officers named, so likewise the 
great civil places and offices of the kingdom were to 
be disposed of j I will not name to whom at this time, 
more than what is pertinent to the present business. 

This gentleman, such were his great abilities, the 
trust and reliance that his party had upon him, 
that no less an office would serve his turn than that 
of Principal Secretary of State, and he had a commis- 
sion, that came to him from the Superiours of the 
Jesuits, to enable him to execute that great office 
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My Lord, it seems strange^ that so great an office 
should be conferred by no greater a man than the 
Superior of the Jesuits. But if the Pope can depose 
Kings, and dispose of kingdoms, no wonder if the 
Superior of the Jesuits can, by a power delegated from 
him, make Secretaries. It is not certain what the 
date of this commission was, nor the yery time when 
he received it : but I believe he was so earnest and 
forward in this plot, that he began to execute his 
office long before he had his commission for it ; for I 
find by his letters, which are of a more early date, that 
he had proceeded so far as to treat with Father Ferrier, 
who was the French Kings Confessor, before he had 
actually received this Commission. You will under- 
stand by the letters, which we shall produce, what he 
had to do with him, and what with the other confessor 
that succeeded Father Le Chese. There were two 
small matters they treated of, no less than the dissolv- 
ing the Parliament, and the extirpation of the Protes- 
tant religion. Nay, you will find, and you will hear 
enough, when the letters come to be read, that Mr. 
Coleman made many strokes at the Parliament, he had 
no good opinion of them. And we cannot blame him; 
for without all peradventure they had made, and I hope 
ever will, make strong resistance against such designs 
as these. But a great mind he had to be rid of them; 
and he had hopes of great sums ^of money from 
abroad, if it had been to be done that way. And it is 
very remarkable (and shews the vanity of the man) 
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he had such an opinion of the success of these negoti- 
ationsy that he had penn'd a declaration prepared by 
him, and writ with his own hand, to be published In 
print, upon the Dissolution of Parliament, to justifie 
that action with many specious and plausible Teasons. 
As he did this without any direction, so he takes upon 
him to write a declaration, as in the name of the King, 
without the least shadow of any command to do it, so 
he prepares a letter also in the name of the Duke; and 
I would not affirm, unless I could prove it, and that 
from his own confession, (being examined before the 
Lords upon oath) that he had no manner of authority 
from the Duke to {prepare such a letter j and when 
it WAS written, and brought to the Duke, it was 
rejected, and the writer justly blamed for his pre- 
sumption. By this you will perceive the forwardness 
of this man. And you must of necessity take notice, 
that in his letters he took upon himself to manage 
affairs, as authorized by the greatest persons in the 
kingdom, yet without the least shadow of proof that 
he was by them impowered to do it. 

My Lord, you shall find, Mr Coleman thought 
himself above all ; and such was his own over- weening 
opinion of his wit and policy, that he thought himself 
the sole and supreme director of all the affairs of the 
Catholicks. You will likewise perceive that he held 
intelligence with Cardinal Norfolk, with Father 
Sheldon, and the Popes Internuntio at Brussels. And 

I cannot but observe oat of the proofs, that as we 

D 
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ahall find Mr. Coleman very ambitious and forward in 
all great affiiirs, so he had a little too much eye to the 
reward j he looked too much asquint upon the matter 
of money t his great endeavours were not so much 
out of conKience, or out of seal to his religion, as out 
of temporal interest ; to him gain was instead of 
godliness. And by his letters to the French con- 
fessor Monsieur Le Chese, it will be proved, that he 
got much money from the Catholicks here, and some 
from abroad, but still he wanted money. What to do ? 
(I do not mean the greater sum of two hundred 
thousand pounds to procure the dissolution of the 
Ptoliament, but some twenty thousand pounds onely.) 
To be expended by him in secret service. I do not 
know what account he would have given of it, if he 
had been intrusted with it. But that he earnestly 
thirsted after money, appeareth by most of his letters. 
My Lord, you will observe, besides his intelligences, 
that he had with Father Le Chese, and several others , 
one that deserves to be named, and that is his negotia- 
tion with Sir William Frogmorton, who was sent 
over into France, and there resided a long time to 
promote these designs. He is dead ; therefore I will 
not say so much of him, as I would say against him, 
if he was here to be tri'd. But, my Lord, I find in 
his letters such treasonable, such impious expressions 
against the King, such undutiful characters of him, 
that no good subject would write, and no good subject 
would receive and conceal, as Mr. Coleman hath done. 
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My Lord, it may past for a wonder, how we come to 
be masters of all these papers ; it has in part been 
told you already. 

There was an information given of the genera^ 
design, nay of some of the particalars against the 
Kings Life. And without all peradventure, Mr. 
Coleman knew of this discorery; and he knew that 
he had papers that could speak too much, and he had 
time and opportunity enough to have made them 
away, and I make no question, but he did make many 
away. We are not able to prove the continuance of 
his correspondence, so as to make it clearly out | but 
we suppose that continued until the day he was seised. 
And there is this to be proved, that letters came for 
him, though we cannot say any were delivered to him> 
after he was in prison. But without all perad venture, 
the man had too much to do, too many papers to 
conceal : Then, you'll say, he might have burnt them 
all (for many would burn as well as a few :) But then 
he had lost much of the honour of a great states-man; 
many a fine sentence, and many a deep intrigue had 
been lost to all posterity. I believe that we owe this 
discovery to something of Mr. Coleman's vanity ; he 
would not lose the glory of managing these important 
negotiations about so great a design : he thought 'twas 
no small reputation to be intrusted with the secrets of 
forreign ministers. If this was not reason, God (I 
believe) took away from him that clearness of judg- 
ment, and strength of memory, which he had upon 
o^her occasions. 
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My Lordf I thtll no longer detain jron from reading 
the papers themtelvet. But I cannot but account this 
kingdom happy, that these papers are preserved. For 
(my Lord) we are to deal with a sort of men, that 
have that prodigious confidencci that their words and 
deeds (though proved by never so unsuspected testi- 
mony) they will still deny. But (my Lord) no denial 
of this plot will prevail, for Mr. Coleman himself hath, 
with his own hand, recorded this conspiracy; and we 
can prove his hand, not onely by his own servants, and 
relations, but by his own confession. So that (my 
Lord) I doubt not, that if there be any of their own 
party that hear this trial, they themselves will be 
satisfied with the truth of these things. And I believe 
we have an advantage in this case, which they will 
not allow us, in another matter ; namely, that we 
shall be for this once permitted to believe our own 
senses. Our evidence consisteth of two parts ; one 
is, witnesses viva voctj which we desire (with the 
favour of the Court) to begin with ; and when that 
is done, we shall read several letters^ or negotiations 
in writing, and so submit the whole to your Lordships 
direction. 

Pris. — I beg leave that a poor ignorant man, that 
is 80 heavily charged, that it seems a little unequal to 
consider the reason, why a prisoner, in such a case as 
this is, is not allowed counsel ; but your Lordship is 
supposed to be counsel for him. But I think it very 
hard I cannot be admitted counsel $ and I humbly 
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hope yonr Lordship will not tufifer me to be lost by 
things that my self cannot answer. I deny the con- 
clusion, but the premisses are too strong and artificial. 
' L. C. Just. — ^You cannot deny the premisses, but 
that you have done these things ; but you deny the 
conclusion that you are a traitor. 

Pris. — I can safely and honestly. 

L. C. Just. — You would make a better Secretary 
of State, than a logician ; for they never deny the 
conclusion. 

Pris. — I grant it your Lordship : you tee the 
advantage great men have of me, that do not pretend 
to logick. 

L. C. Just. — ^The labour lies upon their hands ; the 
proof belongs to them to make out these intrigues of 
yours ; therefore you need not have counsel, because 
the proof must be plain upon you, and then it will be 
in vain to deny the conclusion. 

Pris. — I hope (my Lord) if there be any point of 
law, that I am not skiU'd in, that your Lordship will 
be pleased not to take the advantage over me. 
Another thing seems most dreadful, that is, the 
violent prejudices that seem to be against every man 
in England, that is confess'd to be a Roman Catholick. 
It is possible that a Roman Catholick may be very 
innocent of these crimes. If one of those innocent 
Roman Catholicks should come to this Bar, he lies 
under such disadvantages already, and his prejudices 
so greatly byasseth humane nature, that unless your 
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Lordship will lean extremely much on the other side, 
jattice will hardly stand upright, and lie upon a level. 
But to Mtisfie your Lordship, I do not think it any 
service to destroy any of the Kings subjects, unless it 
be in a very plain case. 

L. C. Just. — You need not make any preparations 
for us in this nutter, you shall have a fair, just, and 
legal trial ; if condemned, it will be apparent you 
onght to be so ; and without a fair proof, there shall 
be no condemnation. Therefore you shall find, we 
will not do to you, as you do to us, blow up at 
adventure, kill people because they are not of your 
perswasion ; our religion teacheth us another doctrine, 
and you shall find it clearly to your advantage. We 
seek no mans blood, but our own safety. But you 
are brought here from the necessity of things, which 
your selves have made ; and from your own actions 
you shall be condemned, or acquitted. 

Pris. — It is supposed upon evidence, that the 
examinations that have been of me in prison, are like 
to be evidence against me now $ I have nothing to 
say against it : but give me leave to say at this time, 
that when I was in prison, I was upon my ingenuity 
charged ; I promised I would confess all I knew. 
And I onely say this, that what I said in prison is 
true, and am ready at any time to swear and evidence, 
that that is all the truth. 

L. C. Just. — It is all true that you say: but did you 
tell all that was true ? 
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Pris. — ^I know no more, than whtt I declared to the 
two Hbiises* 

L. C. Just — ^Mr. Coleman, Til tell you when yoa 
will be apt to gain credit in this^matter : you say, that 
yoa told all things that you knew, the truth and the 
whole truth. Can mankind be persuaded, that you, 
that had this negotiation in 74. and 75. left ofF just 
then, at that time when your letters were found 
according to their dates ? Do you believe, there was 
no negotiation after 75. because we have not found 
them ? Have you spoke one word to that ? Have 
you confessed, or produced those papers and weekly 
intelligence ? When you answer that, you may have 
credit ; without that, it is impossible.: For I cannot 
give credit to one word you say, unless you give an 
account of the subsequent negotiation. 

Pris. — ^After that time (as I said to the House of 
Commons) I did give over corresponding. I did offer 
to take all oaths and tests in the world, that I never 
had one letter for at least two years j yea (that I may 
keep my self within compass) I think it was for three 
or four. Now I have acknowledged to the House of 
Commons, I have had a cursory correspondence, which 
I never regarded or valued ; but as the letters came, I 
burnt them, or made use of them as common paper, 
I say, that for the general correspondence I have had 
^or two or three years, they have had every one of 
them letters, that I know of. 

Attor. Gen«— Whether you had or no, you shall have 
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the fairest trial that can be. And we cannot bbme 
the gentleman, for he it more used to greater affairs, 
than these matters or forms of law. But (my Lord) 
I desire to go unto evidence, and when that is done, he 
shall be heard, as long as he pleaseth, without any 
interruption. If he desire it, before I give my evidence* 
let him have pen, ink, and paper (with your Lordahips 
leave.) 

L. C. Just. — Help him to pen, ink, and paper. 

Record. — Then we desire to go on in our evidence* 
We desire that Mr. Oates may not be interrupted. 

Court. — He shall not be interrupted. 

Attorn. Gen. — ^The first thing we will inquire, 
what account he can give of the prisoner at the Bar, 
whether he was any way privy to the murther of the 
King ? 

Lord Ch. Just. — Mr. Oates, we leave it to your 
self to take your own way, and your own method : 
onely this we say, here's a gentleman stands at the 
Bar for his life ; and on the other side the King is 
concerned for his life : you are to speak the truth 
and the whole truth ; for there is no reason in the 
world that you should adde any one thing that is 
false. I would not have a tiitle added for any 
advantage, or consequences that may fall, when a 
man's bloud and life lieth at stake : let him be con- 
demned by truth ; you have taken an oath, and you 
being a minister, know the great regard you ought 
to haye of the sacredness of an oath j and that to 
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take a man's life away by a false oath is murther, I 
need not teach you that. But that Mr. Coleman 
may be satisfied in the trial, and all people else be 
satisfied, there is nothing required or expected, but 
downright plain truth, and without any arts either to 
conceal, or expatiate, to make things larger than in 
truth they are ; he must be condemned by plain 
evidence of fact. 

Mr. Oates. — My Lord, Mr. Coleman in the month 
of November last, did entertain in his own house 
John Keins ; which John Keins was a father con- 
fessor to certain persons that were converted, amongst 
which I was one. My Lord, I went and visited this 
John Keins at Mr. Coleman's house then in Stable- 
yard. Mr. Coleman inquiring of John Keins who I 
was } he said, I was one that designed to go over 
upon business to St. Omers. My Lord, Mr. Coleman 
told me then he should trouble me with a letter or 
two to St. Omers, bnt he told me he would leave 
them with one Fenwick, that was procurator for the 
Society of Jesuits in London. I went on Monday 
morning and took coach, went to Dover, and had 
his pacquet with me, which pacquet when I came to 
St. Omers I opened. The out-side sheet of this 
paper was a letter of news which was called Mr. 
Coleman's letter, and at the bottoms of this letter 
there was this recommendation. Pray recommend me 
to my kinsman Playford. In this letter of news ther e 

were expressions of ths King, calling him tyrant, and 

E 
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that the marriage between the Prince of Onnge and 
the Lady Mary the Duke of York's eldest daughter 
would prove the traytour'a and tyrant*! ruine. 

Lord Ch. Juit. — ^In what language was it written ? 

Mr Oates. — ^In pbin English words at length. 

Lord Ch. Just. — Directed to whom ? 

Mr. Oates. — It was directed to the rectour of St. 
Omers, to give him intelligence how affairs went in 
England. 

Lord Ch. Just. — Did you break it open ? * 

Mr. Oates. — ^I was at the opening of it, and saw it 
and read it. There was a letter to Father Lechees, 
which was superscribed by the same hand that the 
treasonable letter of news was written, and the same 
hand that the recommendation to Pbyford was written 
^n. When this letter was open there was a seal fixt, 
a flying seal and no mans name to it. 

Lord Ch. Just. — ^What was the contents of that 
letter to Lechees ? 

Mr. Oates. — My Lord, to give you an account of 
the import of this letter, it was writ in Latine, and 
in it there were thanks given to Father Lechees for 
the ten thousand pounds which was given for the 
propagation of the CathoHck religion, and that it 
should be imployed for no other intent and purpose 
but that for which it was sent, now that was to cut 
oflF the King of England j those words were not in 
that letter, but Lechees letter, to which this was an 
answer I saw and read : it was dated the month of 
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Aogutty and as near as I remember there was this 
instruction in it, that the ten thousand pound should 
be employed for no other intent and purpose but to 
cut off the King of England. I do not swear the 
words, but that's the sense and substance ; I believe 
I may swear the words. 

Lord Ch. Just.^ — To whom was that directed ? 

Mr. Oates. — ^To one Strange that was then Pro- 
vincial of the Society in London, which Mr. Colemtn 
answered. 

Lord Ch. Just. — How came Mr. Coleman to answer 
it? 

Mr. Oates. — Strange having run a reed into his 
finger, had wounded his hand, and Secretary Mico was 
ill, so he got Mr. Coleman to write an answer unto it. 

Lord Ch. Just. — Did he write it as from himself? 

Mr. Oates. — Yes, by order of the Provincial. 

Lord Ch. Just. — What was the substance of that 
answer ? 

Mr. Oates. — That thanks was given to him in the 
name of the whole Society for the ten thousand pound 
which was paid and received here, and that it should 
be employed to the intent for which it was received. 
It was superscribed from Mr. Coleman. 

Lord Ch. Just. — Was it subscribed Coleman ? 

Mr Oates. — It was not subscribed ; I did not see 
htm write it, but I really believe it was by the same 
hand. I went and delivered this letter. 

Lord Ch. Just. — I understood you because of the 
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accident of hit hand he had employed Mr. Coleman 
to write this for htm* 

Mr Oates. — He did write thit letter then, the body 
of the letter was written by Mr. Coleman. I did not 
see him write it, but I shall give an account how I 
can prove he wrote it. I delivered this letter to 
Lechees his own hand. When I opened the letter he 
asked me how a gentleman (naming a French name) 
did doe. 

Lord Ch. Just. — ^When you carried this letter, you 
carried it to Lechees, and delivered it to him ; then 
he asked you of the gentleman of the French name, 
whom meant he by that name ? 

Mr. Oates. — I understood it to be Mr. Coleman. 

Lord Ch. Just. — Did he know him by some French 

name } What said you ? 

Mr Oates. — I could say little to this. 

Lord Ch. Just. — Could you guess whom he meant ? 

Mr. Oates. — He told me he was sometime secretary 

to the Duchess of York, which I understood to be 

Mr. Coleman. I stuck at it, and when he said he 

was sometime secretary to the Duchess of York, I 

spoke in Latine to him, and asked whether he meant 

Mr. Coleman, ann his answer I cannot remember. 

He sends an answer to this letter. I brought it to 

St Omers, and there it was inclosed in the letter from 

the Society to Coleman ; wherein the Society expresly 

told him this letter was delivered and acknowledged. 

I saw the letter at St. Omers, and the letter was sent 
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to him. Mr, Coleman did acknowledge the receit of 
this letter from Lechees in the same hand with that 
of the news letter, and so it was understood by all, I 
•aw it. 
Lord Ch. Just. — How came you to see it ? 
Mr. Oates. — I by a patent from them was of the 
consult. 

Lord Ch. Just, — ^You saw the letter of the same 
hand which the news letter was of with Mr. Coleman's 
name subscribed ? 

Mr. Oates. — ^The contents of the letter did own 
the letter from Leches was received ; this writing 
was presumed to be the hand-writing of Mr. Cole- 
man, and it was understood to be Mr. Coleman's 
letter. 

Lord Ch. Just. — ^You say the letter was thanks for 
the ten thousand pound; what was the other contents? 

Mr. Oates. — That all endeavours should be used to 
cut off the Protestant Religion root and branch. 

Lord Ch. Just. — You say you delivered this letter, 
from whom had you it ? 

Mr. Oates. — From Fen wick, it was left in his hand, 
and h« accompanied me from Groves to the coach, and 
gave it to me. 

Lord Ch. Just. — Did you hear him speak to Mr. 
Coleman to write for him ? 

Mr. Oates. — Strange told me he had spoke to him. 

Lord Ch. Just. — He doth suppose it was Mr. Cole- 
man's hand because it was just the same hand that the 
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news letter was. Are you sure the letter was of bis 
hand ? 

Mr. Oates. — It was taken for his hand. 

Just. Wild. — Had he such a kinsman there ? 

Mr. Oates. — Yes he hath confessed it. 

Attorn. 6sn. — We desire your Lordship he may 
give an account of the consult here in May last, and 
how far Mr. Coleman was privy to the murthering 
of the King. 

Mr. Oates. — In the month of April old-stile, in the 
month of May new-stile, there wvs a consult held, it 
was begun at the White Horse Tavern, it did not 
continue there. Af)er that there they had consulted 
to send one Father Gary to be agent and procurator 
for Rome, they did adjourn themselves to several clubs 
in companies ; some met at Wild-House, and some 
at Harcourt's lodging in Dukes-street ; some met 
at Ireland's lodging in Russdl-Street ; and some 
in Fenwick's lodging in Drury-Lane. They were 
ordered to meet by virtue of a brief from Rome, sent 
by the Father Generall of the Society : they went on 
to these resolves, that Pickering and Groves should 
go on and continue in attempting to assassinate the 
Kings person by shooting, or other means. Groves 
was to have fifteen hundred pounds, Pickering being 
a religious man was to have thirty thousand masses, 
which at twelve pence a mass amounted muchwhat to 
that money. This resolve of the Jesuits was com- 
municated to Mr. Coleman in my hearing at Wild- 
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House. My Lord, this was not onely so, but in 
several letters he did mention it i and in one letter (I 
think I was gone a few miles out of London) he sent 
to me by a messenger, and did desire the Duke might 
be trapann'd into this plot to murther the King, 

Lord Ch. Just. — How did he desire it ? 

Mr. Oates. — In a letter, that all means should be 
used for the drawing in the Duke. This letter was 
written to one Ireland. I saw the letter and read it. 

Lord Ch. Just. — How do you know it was his letter? 

Mr. Oates. — Because of the instructions, which I A 

saw Mr. Coleman take a copy of and write, which was 
the same hand with the news letter, and what else 
I have mentioned, the subscription was, *< Recommend 
me to Father Lechees," and it was the same hand 
whereof I now speak* / 

Lord Ch. Just. — ^What was the substance of the 
letter ? 

Mr. Oates. — ^Nothing but complement, and recom- 
mendation, and that all means might be used for the 
trappanning the Duke of York (as near as I can 
remember that was the word.) 

Just. Wild.— ^You did say positively that Mr. Cole- 
man did consent end agree to what was consulted by 
the Jesuits, which was to kill the King, and Pickering 
and Groves were the persons designed to do it. Did 
you hear him consent to it ? 

Mr. Oates. — I heard him say at Wild-House, he 
thought it was well contrived. 
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Recor. — Do the gentlemen of the jury hear what 
he taith ? 

Lord Ch. Just. — Gentlemen of the jury, do you 
hear what he taith ? 

Jury. — Yes. 

Attorn. Gen. — ^What do you know of any rebellion 
to have been raised in Ireland ? and what was to be 
done with the Duke of Ormond ? 

Mr. Gates. — In the month of August there was a 
consult with the Jesuites, and with the Benedictine 
monks at the Savoy. In this month of August there 
was a letter writ from Arch-Bishop Talbot, the Titular 
Arch' Bishop of Dublin ; wherein he gave an account 
of a Legate from the Pope, an Italian Bishop, (the 
Bishop of Cassay I think] who asserted the Pope's 
right to the kingdom of Ireland. In this letter (to 
mention in special) there were four Jesuits had con- 
trived to dispatch the Duke of Ormond (these were 
his words) to find the most expedient way for his 
death, and Fogarthy was to be sent to do it by poyson, 
if these four good fathers did not hit of their design. 
My Lord, Fogarthy was present. And when the 
consult was almost at a period, Mr. Coleman came to 
the Savoy to the consult, and was mighty forward to 
have Father Fogarthy sent to Ireland to dispatch the 
Duke by poyson. This letter did specify they were 
there ready to rise in rebellion against the King for 
the Pope. 

Attorney Generall. — Do you know anything of 
arms? 
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Mr. Oates. — There were 40000 black bills, I am 
not so skilfall in arms to know what they meant 
(military men know what they are) that were pro- 
vided to be sent into Ireland ; bat they were ready for 
the use of the Catholick party. 

Lord Ch. Just. — Who were they provided by ? 

Mr. Oates. — I do not know. 

Lord Ch. Just. — How do you know they were 
provided ? 

Mr. Oates. — That letter doth not mention who 
they were provided by, but another letter mentioned 
they were provided by those that were commission 
officers for the aid and help of the Pope ; the Popish 
commissioners they were provided by, and they had 
them ready in Ireland. 

Lord Ch. Just. — Who wrote this letter ? 

Mr. Oates. — ^It came frofti Talbot, I might forget 
the day of the month because my information is so 
large, but it was the former part of the year, I think 
either January or February, (77) (78) last January or 
February. 

Lord Ch. Just. — Was this consult but in August 
last? * 

Mr. Oates. — ^I am forced to run back from that 

consult to this ; Mr. Coleman was privy, and was the 

main agent, and did in the month of August last past 

say to Fenwick, he had found a way to transmit the 

200000 It, for the carrying on of this rebellion in 

Ireland. 

F 
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Lord Ch. Just. — Did you hear him say so ? 

Mr. Oates. — I did, a week before. 

Lord Ch. Just. — You say he was very forward to 
send Fogarthy into Ireland to kill the Duke of 
Ormond. 

Mr. Oates. — Yes that I say ; and that he had 
found a way to transmit 200000 //. to carry on the 
rebellion in Ireland. 

Court. — Who was by besides Fenwick ? 

Mr. Oates. — My self and no body else. 

Court. — Where was it said ? 

Mr. Oates. — In Fenwick's Chamber in Drury-lane. 

Attorn. Gen. — Do you know anything of trans- 
mitting the money to Windsor, or perswading any to 
be sent thither, and the time when ? 

Mr. Oates. — In the month of August there were 
four ruffians procured by Dr. Fogarthy. These four 
were not nominated in the consult with the Benedic- 
tine Convent, but (my Lord) these four ruffians 
without names were accepted of by them. 

Court. — Who proposed them ? 

Mr. Oates. — Fogarthy. These four Irish men were 
sent that night to Windsor. How they went I know 
not, but the next day there was a provision of 80 //. 
ordered to them by the Rector of London, which is a 
Jesuite, one Will. Harcourt in the name of the 
Provincial, because he acted in his name and authority, 
the Provincial being then beyond the seas, visiting his 
CoUedges in Flanders. 
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Lord Ch. Just. — Did he order the 80 //. 

Mr. Oates. — Mr. Coleman came to this Harcourt's 
house, then ly^ing in DukeVStreet, and Harcourt was 
not within ; but he was directed to come to Wild* 
House, and at Wild-House he found Harcourt. 

Lord Ch. Just. — How do you know that ? 

Mr. Oates. — He said he had been at his house, and 
was not within, finding him at Wild-House, he asked 
what care was taken for those four gentlemen that 
went last night to Windsor ? he said there was 80 //. 
ordered. 

Lord Ch. Just. — Who said so ? 

Mr. Oates. — Harcourt. And there was the mes- 
senger that was to cary it, I think the most part of 
this 80 /i. was in guineys : Mr. Coleman gave the 
messenger a guiney to be nimble, and to expedite his 
journey. 

L. Chief Just. — How know you they were guinies ? 

Mr Oates. — I saw the money upon the table before 
Harcourt, not in his hand. 

L. Chief Just. — Were the four Irishmen there ? 

Mr Oates. — No, they were gone before I came. 

L. Chief Just. — Who was to carry it after them, 
what was his name ? 

Mr Oates. — I never saw him before or since ; the 
money was upon the table : when Mr. Coleman came 
in, he gave the messenger a guiney to expedite the 
businesss. 

Recorder. — You say Mr. Coleman inquired what 
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care was taken for those ruffians that were to assas- 
sinate the King ; pray, Mr. Oates, tell my Lord and 
the jury what you can say concerning Mr. Colemans 
discourse with one Ashby. 

Mr. Oates. — ^In the moneth of July, one Ashby, 
who was sometimes rector of St. Omers, being ill of 
the gout, was ordered to go to the Bath ; this Ashby 
being in London, Mr Coleman came to attend him $ 
this Ashby brought with him treasonable instructions 
in order to expedite the King by poison, provided 
Pickering and Groves did not do the work : ten 
thousand pound should be proposed to Sir George 
Wakeman to poison the King, in case pistol and stab 
did not take effect, and opportunity was to be taken 
at the Kings taking physick. I could give other 
evidence but will not, because of other things which 
are not fit to be known yet. 

L. Chief Just. — Who wrote this letter. 

Mr. Oates. — It was under the hand of White the 
Provincial beyond the Seas, whom Ashby left j it was 
in the name of memorials to impower Ashby and the 
rest of the consulters at London to propound ten 
thousand pound to Sir George Wakeman to take the 
opportunity to poison the King. These instructions 
were seen and read by Mr. Coleman, by him copied 
out, and transmitted to several conspirators of the 
Kings death, in this kingdom of England, that were 
privy to this plot. 

Recorder. — Know you of any commission? We 
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have hitherto spoken altogether of the work of others ; 
now we come to his own work a little nearer. 

L. Chief Just. — Who saw Mr. Coleman read these 
instructions ? what said he ? 

Mr. Oates. — He said he thought it was too little. 
I heard him say so. 

L. Chief Just. — Did you see him take a copy of 
these instructions ? 

Mr. Oates. — Yes, and he said he did believe Si' 
George Wakeman would scarce take it, and thought 
it necessary the other five thousand pound should be 
added to it, that they might be sure to have it done. 

L. Chief Just. — ^Where was it he said this ? 

Mr. Oates. — It was in the Provincials Chamber, 
which Ashby had taken for his convenience at 
London, until he went down to the Bath, it was at 
Wild-House, at Mr. Sanderson's house. 

L. Chief Just. — Ashby was imployed by his 
Instructions to acquaint the Consult of the Jesuits, 
that there should be ten thousand pound advanced, if 
Doctor Wakeman would poison the king, now Ashby 
comes and acquaints him with it. Why should Cole- 
man take Copies ? 

Mr. Oates. — Because he was to send copies to 
several conspirators in the kingdom of England. 

L. Chief Just. — ^To what purpose should Mr. Cole- 
man take a copy of these instructions ? 

Mr. Oates. — ^The reason is plain, they were then 
a gathering a contribution about the kingdom, and 
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these inttructions were tent that they might be 
incouraged, because they saw there was incouragement 
from beyond seas to assist them. And another reason 
was, because now they were assured by this their 
business would quickly be dispatched, and by this 
means some thousands of pounds were gathered in 
the kingdom of England. 

L. Chief Just. — To whom was Mr. Coleman to 
send them ? 

Mr. Oates. — I know not any of the persons^ but 
Mr. Coleman did say he had sent his suffrages 
(which was a canting word for instructions) to the 
principal gentry of the Catholics of the kingdom of 
England. 

L. Chief Just. — How know you this, that Mr. 
Coleman did take a copy of these instructions for this 
purpose as you say ? 

Mr. Oates. — Because he said so. 

L. Chief Just. — Did any body ask him why he 
took them ? 

Mr. Oates. — Saith Ashby, you had best make 
haste and communicate these things. Mr. Coleman 
answered, I will make haste with my copies, that I 
may dispatch them away this ni^ht. 

Recorder. — Was he not to be one of the principal 
Secretaries of State } 

Mr. Oates. — In the month of May last new stile, 
April the old stile, I think within a day after our 
consult, I was at Mr. Langhorn's Chamber, he had 
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several commissions, which he called patents: among 
his commissions I saw one from the Geiyral of the 
Society of Jesus, Joannes Paulus D'Oliva, by vertue 
of a brief from the Pope by whom he was enabled. 

L. Chief Just. — Did you know his hand ? 

Mr. Oates. — I believe I have seen it forty times, I 
have seen forty things under his hand, and this agreed 
with them, but I never did see him write in my life, 
we all took it to be his hand, and we all knew the 
hand and seal. 

L. Chief Just. — What inscription was upon the 
seal? 

Mr. Oates. — I. H. X with a cross, in English it 
had the characters of I.H.S. This commission to 
Mr. Coleman in the month of July, I saw in Fen- 
wicks presence, and at his chamber in Drury-Lane, 
where then Mr. Coleman did acknowledge the receipt 
of this patent, opened it and said, It was a very good 
exchange. 

L. Chief Just. — What was the commission for? 

Mr. Oates. — It was to be Secretary of State. I saw 
the commission, and heard him own the receipt of it. 

Just. Wild. — What other commissions were there 
at Mr Langhorns chamber? 

Mr. Oates. — A great many, I cannot remember, 
there was a commission for my Lord Arundel of 
Warder, and Lord Powis, and several other persons. 
But this belongs not to the prisoner at the bar : I 
mention his commission. 
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L. Chief Just. — Were you acquainted with Mr. 
Langhorn ? 

Mr. Oates. — Yes, Tie tell your Lordship how I was 
acquainted. I was in Spain, he had there two sons ; 
to shew them special favour and kindness (being meer 
strangers at the coUedge) I did use to transmit some 
letters for them to the kingdom of England in my 
pacquet. When I came out of Spain I did receive 
recommendations from them to their father, and in 
great civility he received me. This was in November 
that I came to his house. He lived in Shear-lane or 
thereabouts. I understood that his wife was a zealous 
Protestant ; therefore he desired me not to come any 
more to his house, but for the future to come to his 
chamber in the temple. 

L. Chief Just. — Had you ever seen Mr. Langhorn 
in London before ? 

Mr. Oates. — I never saw him till Nov, (77.) to 
my knowledge. I was several times in his com- 
pany at his chamber, and he brought me there 
to shew me some kindness upon the account of 
his sons. It was at the Temple, for his wife being a 
Protestant was not willing any Jesuits should come 
to the house. I was to carry him a summary of all 
the results and particulars of the consult at the White 
Horse and Wild House. The Provincial ordered me 
to do it, he knowing me, being in that affair often 
imployed. 
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L. Chief Just. — Was it the second time you saw 
him, that you saw the commissions ? 

Mr. Oates. — I saw him several times in the month 
of November. 

L. Chief Just. — When did you see the commissions? 

Mr. Oates. — In the month of April old stiJe, May 
new stile. 

L. Chief Just. — How came he to shew you the 
Commissions ? 

Mr. Oates. — I hearing of their being come, had a 
curiosity to see them, and he knew me to be privy to 
the concerns. 

L. Chief Just. — How did you know he had the 
Commissions ? 

Mr. Oates. — By letters. 

L. Chief Just. — From whom ? 

Mr. Oates. — From those of the Society at Rome, 
wherein one Harcourt one of the Fathers was certi- 
fied, that the commissions were come to Langhorn, 
and were in his hand. I saw the letters at St. Omers 
before they came to Harcourt, we read the letters 
there before they came to England, I had power to 
open them. 

L. Chief Just. — Did you open the Letters ? 

Mr. Oates. — Yes. 

L. Chief Just. — When saw you the letters at St. 
Omers ? 

Mr. Oates. — ^I saw the letters at St. Omers in the 

month of January; then they came from Rome ; and 

G 
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after I received summons to be at this consult in 
the month of April 5 and accordingly we came over. 

L. Chief Just. — What time did you come over ? 

Mr. Gates. — In the month of April. 

L. Chief Just. — What time went you to Langhorns 
chamber ? I cannot reconcile the months together. 

Just. Dolben. — Did not you say you came to Lang- 
horn in November ? 

Mr. Gates. — Ves, before I went to St. Gmers. 

Just. Wild. — How many came over with you ? 

Mr. Gates. — I cannot tell how many came over 
together ; there were nine of us all Jesuits. 

L. Chief Just. — Did not you say you went to 
Laughorn in November ? 

Mr. Gates. — That was before I went to St. Gmers. 

Attorn. Gen. — Tell how many priests or Jesuits 
were lately in England, that you know of, at one 
time? 

Mr. Gates. — There was^ and have been to my 
knowledge in the kingdom of England, secular priests 
eightscore, and Jesuits fourscore, and by name in the 
catalogue, I think three hundred and odd. 

L. Chief Just. — How long had you been in England 
before you were at Mr. Langhorn's chamber ? 

Mr. Gates. — Not long ; because I had letters in my 
pacquet from his sons, assoon as I had rested a little, 
I went to him. 

L. Chief Just. — What said Mr. Langhorn to you 
about the commissions in his chamber ? 
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Mr. Oates. — Not a word ; but seem'd glad. 

L. Chief Jo8t. — Did you see them open upon his 
table ? or did you ask to see them ? 

Mr. Oates. — They did not lye open upon the table, 
but the commissions were before him ; I asked to see 
them. Mr. Langhorn (said I) I hear you have 
received the commissions from Rome ; he said, he 
had. Shall I have the honour to see some uf them ? 
He said, I might 3 he thought he might trust me ; 
and so he might, because that very day I gave him an 
account of the consult. 

L. Chief Just. — When was it you gave him an 
account of the consult } 

Mr. Oates. — In the morning. 

L, Chief Just. — You say you were twice there that 
day? 

Mr. Oates. — I was there the whole forenoon. 

L. Chief Just. — That day you saw the commissions. 

Mr. Oates. — I had been there several times the 
same day, and meeting him at last, he asked me how 
often I was there before, I said twice or thrice ; but 
that day was the last time ever I saw him ; I have 
not seen him since to my knowledge. 

L. Chief Just. — Was that the first time that you 
saw him after you came from Spain ? 

Mr. Oates. — I saw him thrice in November, then 
I went to St. Omers, the first time I saw him after I 
came from thence I saw the commissions. 
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Attorn. Gen. — ^hat were the names of those men 
that came over from St. Omers besides your self? 

Mr. Oates. — As near as I can remember, the rector 
of Liege was one j Father Warren ; Sir Thomas 
Preston j the rector of Watton ; one Francis Williams j 
Sir John Warner Baronet ; one Father Charges 5 one 
Pool, a monk ; I think I made the ninth. 

Attorn. Gen. — If the prisoner at the bar be minded, 
he may ask him any question. 

Prisoner. — ^I am mighty glad to see that gentleman 
Sir Thomas Dolman in the Court, for I think he was 
upon my examination before the Councel, and this 
man that gives now in evidence against me, there told 
the King, he never saw me before j and he is 
extremely well acquainted with me now, and hath a 
world of intimacy. Mr. Oates at that time gave such 
an account of my concern in this matter, that I had 
orders to go to Newgate, I never saw Mr. Oates since 
I was born, but at that time. 

L. Chief Just. — You shall have as fair a search, 
and examination in this matter for your life as can be, 
therefore Mr. Oates answer to what Mr. Coleman 
saith. 

Mr. Oates. — My Lord, when Mr. Coleman was 
upon his examination before the Council-board he 
saith, I said there that I never saw him before in my 
life : I then said I would not swear that I had seen 
him before in my life, because my sight was bad by 
candle-light, and candle-light alters the sight much. 
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but when I heard him speak I could have sworn it 
was he, but it was not then my business. I cannot 
see a great way by candle-light. 

L. Chief Just. — ^The stress of the objection lyeth 
not upon seeing so much, but how come you that you 
laid no more to Mr. Coleman's charge at that time ? 

Mr. Oates. — I did design to lay no more to his 
charge then, than was matter for Information. For 
prisoners may supplant evidence when they know it 
and bring persons to such circumstances, as time, and 
place. My Lord, I was not bound to give in more 
than a general information against Mr. Coleman; Mr. 
Coleman did deny he had correspondence with Father 
Le Chese at any time, I did then say he had given 
him an account of several transactions. And (my 
Lord) then was I so weak, being up two nights, and 
having been taking prisoners, upon my salvation, I 
could scarce stand upon my legs. 

L. Chief Just. — ^What was the information you 
gave at that time to the Council against Mr. Coleman? 

Mr. Oates. — The information I gave at that time 
(as near as I can remember, but I would not trust to 
my memory) was for writing of news-letters, in 
which I did then excuse the treasonable reflexions, 
and called them base reflexions at the Council-board ; 
the King was sensible, and so was the Council. I 
was so wearied and tyred (being all that afternoon 
before the Council, and Sunday night, and sitting up 
night after night) that the King was willing to 
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discharge me. But if I had been urged, I should have 
made a larger information. 

L. Chief Just. — The thing you accused him of was 
his own letter. 

Pris. — He doth not believe it was my letter. 

Lord C. Just.-^You here charge Mr. Coleman to 
be the man that gave a guinny to expedite the busi- 
ness at Windsor, &c. at the time when you were 
examined at the Council-Table, you gave a particular 
account of attempting to take away the Kings life at 
Windsor, and raising twenty thousand pounds and all 
those great transactions ; why did you not charge 
Mr. Coleman to be the man that gave the guinny to 
the messenger to expedite the business, when the 80 
pounds was sent ? that he found out a way of trans- 
mitting 200000 pounds to carry on the design ? he 
consulted the killing the King, and approved of it 
very well. And of the instructions for 1 0000 pounds, 
and said it was too little for to poyson the King. 
When you were to give an account to the Council of 
the particular contrivance of the murther of the King 
at Windsor, with a reward, you did mention one 
reward of 1 0000 pounds to Dr. Wakeman, and would 
you omit the guinny to expedite the messenger, and 
that he said that loooo/. was too little ; would you 
omit all this ? 

Mr. Oates. — ^I being so tyred and weak that I was 
not able to stand upon my legs, and I remember the 
Council apprehended me to be so weak that one of 
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the Lords of the Council said, that if there were any 
occasion further to examine Mr. Coleman, that Mr. 
Gates should be ready again, and bid me retire. 

L. C. Just. — You was by when the Council were 
ready to let Mr. Coleman go almost at large. 

Mr Oates. — No ; I never apprehended that, for if 
I did, I should have given a further account. 

L. C. Just. — What was done to Mr. Coleman at 
that time ? was he sent away prisoner ? 

Mr. Oates. — Yes, at that time to the messengers 
house, and within two dayes after he was sent to 
Newgate, and his papers were seized. 

L. C. Just. — Why did you mot name Coleman at 
that time } 

Mr. Oates. — Because I had spent a great deal of 
time in accusing other Jesuites. 

Just. Wild. — What time was there betwixt the first 
time you were at the Council before you told of this 
matter concerning the King ? 

Mr. Oates. — When I was first at the Board (which 
was on Saturday night) I made information, which 
began between six and seven, and lasted almost to ten. 
I did then give a general account of the affairs to the 
Council without the King. Then I went and took 
prisoners, and before Sunday night I said, I thought 
if Mr. Cokmans papers were searched into, they 
would find matter enough against him in those papers 
to hang him ; I spake those words, or words to the 
like purpose. After that Mr. Colemans papers were 
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searched, Mr. Coleman was not to be found ; bat he 
surrendered himself the next day. So that on Sunday 
I was commanded to give his Majesty a general infor- 
mation, as I had given to the Council on Saturday ; 
and the next day again, I took prisoners that night 
five, and next night four. 

Just, Wild. — How long was it betwixt the time 
that you were examined, and spoke only as to the 
letters, to that time you told to the King and Council 
or both of them, concerning this matter you swear 
now? 

Mr. Oates. — My Lord, I never told it to the King 
and Council, but I told it to the Houses of Parliament. 

L. Chief Justice. — How long was it between the 
one and the other ? 

Mr. Oates. — ^I cannot tell exactly the time ; it was 
when the Parliament first sate. 

L. C. J. — How came you (Mr. Coleman being so 
desperate a man as he was, endeavouring the killing of 
the King) to omit your information of it to the 
Council and to the King at both times ? 

Mr. Oates. — I spoke little of the persons till the 
persons came face to face. 

L. Chief Just. — ^Why did you not accuse all those 
Jesuits by name ? 

Mr. Oates. — We took a catalogue of their names, 
but those I did accuse positively and expresly we took up. 

L. Chief Just. — Did you not accuse Sir George 
Wakeman by name, and that he accepted his Reward? 
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Mr. Oates. — Yes, then I did accuse him by name. 

L, Chief Just. — Why did you not accuse Mr. 
Coleman by name ? 

Mr. Oates. — For want of memory; being disturbed 
and wearied sitting up two nights, I could not gitre 
thetgood account of Mr. Coleman which I did after- 
wards, when I consulted my Papers ; and when I saw 
Mr. Coleman was secured, I had no need to give a 
farther account. 

L. Chief Just. — How long was it between the 
first charging Mr. Coleman, and your acquainting the 
Parliament with it ? 

Mr. Oates. — From Monday the 30th of September, 
until the Parliament sate. 

L. Chief Just. — Mr. Coleman ^ will you ask him 
anything ? 

Prisoner. — Pray ask Mr. Oates, wl^ether he was 
not as near to me as this gentleman is, because he 
speaks of his eyes being bad ? 

Mr. Oats. — I had the disadvantage of a candle 
upon my eyes; Mr. Coleman stood more in the dark. 

Prisoner. — He names several times that he met 
with me in this place and that place, a third and 
fourth place about business. 

Mr. Oates. — He was altered much by his perriwig 
in several meetings, and had several perriwiggs, and a 
perriwigg doth disguise a man very much ; but when 
I heard him speak, then I knew him to be Mr. Cole- 
man. 

H 
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Mr. Bedlow. 

SoUicit. Gen. — We call him to give an account 
what he knows of the prisoners being privy to the 
conspiracy of murthering the King, (particularly to 
that) Mr. Bedlow, pray acquaint my Lord and the 
jury what you know, I desire to know particularly as 
it concerns Mr. Coleman, and nothing but Mr, Cole- 
man. 

L. Ch. Just. — Mr. Attorney pray keep to that 
question close. 

Attorn. Gen. — I have two short questions to ask 
him : the first is what he hath seen or heard touching 
any commission to Mr. Coleman, what say you ? 

Mr. Barlow. — In particular I know not of any 
commission directed to Mr. Coleman. I do not 
know any thing of it but what Sir Henry Tichbourn 
told me, that he had a commission, and he brought a 
commission for Mr. Coleman and the rest of the 
Lords, from the principal Jesuites at Rome, by order 
of the Pope. 

Attorn. Gen. — A commission for what ? 

Mr. Bedlow. — To be principal Secretary of State : 
the title of it I do not know because I did not see it, 
but to be principal Secretary of State, that was the 
effect. 

Attorn. Gen. — I desire to know what discourse 
you had with Mr. Coleman about that design. 

Mr. Bedlow. — ^If your Lordship please, I shall be 
short in the narrative. 
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L. Ch. Just. — Make use of your notes to help your 
memory, but let not your testimony be merely to read 
them. 

Mr. Bedlow. — I carried over to Monsieur Le Chese 
(the French Kings confessor) a large packet of letters, 
April (75) from Mr. Coleman, which letters I saw 
Mr. Coleman deliver to Father Harcourt, at his 
house in Dukes-street. 

Council. — ^And Harcourt gave them to you ? 

Mr. Bedlow. — Yes ; which letters were directed to 
be delivered to Monsieur le Chese, and I did carry 
them to le Chese, and brought him an answer from 
le Chese, and other English monks at Paris. I did 
not understand what was in it, because it was a 
language I do not well understand, it was about carry- 
ing on the plot ; at a consultation there were present 
two French Abbots and several English monks at 
Paris ; what I heard them say, was about carrying on 
the plot to subvert the Government of England, to 
destroy the King and Lords of the Council. The 
King was principally to be destroyed, and the Govern- 
ment subverted as well as the Protestant Religion. 

Court. — When was this ? when were you to 
receive the answer ? 

Mr. Bedlow. — It was upon the consultation : there 
was a packet of letters from Mr. Coleman, they did 
not know I understood French, or if they did, they 
had tryed me so long I believe they would have 
trusted me. 
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L. Chief Jutt. — The letter that le Cheae wrote, to 
whom was it directed ? 

Mr. Bedlow. — ^It was directed to Mr. Coleman, the 
packet was directed to Harcourt, and within that le 
Chese wrote an answer and directed it to Mr. Cole- 
man, particularly to Mr. Coleman. 

L. Ch. Just. — How do you know ? 

Mr. Bedlow. — The superscription was this (in 
French) A Monsieur Coleman; to Mr. Coleman, with 
other letters directed to Father Harcourt. 

L. Ch. Just. — He saith plainly the letter was yours, 
you gave Harcourt a packet of letters to be delivered 
to le Chese, Harcourt delivered them to him, and he 
did carry them to le Chese, and heard them talk about 
this plot : That le Chese wrote a letter to you 
(particularly by name] inclosed in a letter to Harcourt, 
that answer he brought back. 

Recorder. — Do you know any thing concerning 
any money Mr. Coleman said he had received ? the 
sums, and for what ? 

Mr. Bedlow. — ^Jt was carry on the design to subvert 
the Government of England, to free England from 
damnation and ignorance, and free all Catholicks from 
hard tyranny and oppression and hereticks. 

Attorn. Gcner. — What words did you hear Mr. 
Coleman express, what he would do for the Catholick 
cause ? 

Mr. Bedlow. — May 24, or 15, (77) I was at Mr. 
Qoleman's with ^fr. Harcourt^ and received another 
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packet from Mr. Harcoort, and he had it from Mr. 
Coleman. 

L. Ch. Just. — You say Mr. Coleman did give this 
packet to Harcourt ? 

Mr. Bedlow. — ^Yes, and Harcourt delivered it to 
me to carry it to Paris to the English monks. I was 
to go by Doway to see if they were not gone to Paris 
before me. 

L. Ch. Just. — And what did they say when you 
delivered the letters to the English monks ? 

Mr. Bedlow. — They told me how much reward I 
deserved from the Pope and the Church, both here 
and in the world to come. I overtook three, and 
that night I went to Paris with them ; and upon the 
consultation (1677) 1 believe they sent the Bishop of 
Tornes the substance of those letters, and not having 
a final answer what assistance the CathoHck party in 
England might expect from them, they were resolved 
to neglect their design no longer than the summer, 
having all things ready to begin in England. 

Recorder. — What did you hear Mr. Coleman say? 

Mr. Bedlow. — That he would adventure any thing 
to bring in the Popish religion : after the consultation 
I delivered the letters to le Faire, and he brought 
them to Harcourt, he delivered the packet of letters 
to Harcourt, who was not well, but yet went and 
delivered them to Mr. Coleman, and I went as far as 
Mr. Coleman's house, but did not go in, but stayed 
Qver the way ; but Harcourt went in, and after he 
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had spoke with Mr. Coleman, he ga?e me a beck to 
come to him'; and I heard Mr. Coleman say, if he 
had a hundred lives, and a sea of blood to carry on 
the cause, he would spend it all to further the cause 
of the Church of Rome, and to establish the Church 
of Rome in England : and if there was an hundred 
heretical Kings to be deposed, he would see them all 
destroyed. 
' L. Ch. Just. — Where wa« this ? 

Mr. Bedlow. — At his own house. 

L. Ch. Just.— Where ? 

Mr. Bedlow. — Behind Westminster Abby. 

L. Ch. Just. — In what room. 

Mr. Bedlow. — At the foot of the stair case. 

L. Ch. Just. — Where were you then ? 

Mr. Bedlow. — There, I was called in by Harcourt, 
and was as near to him, as to my Lord Duras. (My 
Lord being hard by Mr. Bedlow in Court.) 

Pris. — Did I ever see you in my life ? 

Mr. Bedlow. — You may ask that question ; but in 
the Stone-Gallery in Somerset-House, when you came 
from a consult, where were great persons, which I am 
not to name here ; that would make the bottom of 
your plot tremble : you saw me then. 

Attorn. Gcner. — We did before acquaint you with 
something of the substance of the letters ; we shall 
now acquaint you with something of the manner of 
finding them. Your Lordship hath heard Mr. Oates 
hath been examined before the Council, and there it 
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was said Mr. Coleman's papers would make such a 
discovery (if they were looked into) as would be 
enough to hang him. I remember he said the Lords 
of the Council were pleased to order the papers to be 
seised ; the execution of their warrant they com- 
mitted to one Bradly, who was a messenger that 
attended the King and Council ; and I desire he may 
be called. He did find and seise as many papers as 
Mr. Coleman was pleased to leave, and they are 
those papers which we now bring before you. The 
papers seised he put up in a deal box, and four or five 
several bags, and brings them to the Council j the 
clerks of the Council are here attending the Court : 
they will tell you these papers now produced were 
papers found in those bags : Mr. Bradly will tell you 
the papers seised in the bags and box were brought to 
them, and they will swear they were the papers and 
bags that were brought. 

Record. — Mr. Bradly, give my Lord and the jury 
an account whether you went to Mr. Coleman, 
whether you seized his papers, and what papers you 
saw, and how you disposed of them after they were 
seiz'd. 

Mr. Bradly. — The 20th, of September being Sun- 
day evening at six of the clock, I received a warrant 
from the Council-Board to apprehend Mr. Coleman, 
and to seize his papers, and to bring them to the 
Council-board : he being not at home, I spoke with 
his wife, and told her I came to search her house, I 
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had a warrant so to do, she told me I was welcom 3 
I desir'd her to send for her husband : I found in 
several parts of the house a great many papers ; I put 
them op in several bags : I found some in a private 
comer in a deal box. 

L. Ch. Just. — What kind of corner ? 

Mr. Bradly. — In Mr. Coleman's chamber, not in 
his own study, but in another place behind the 
chimney j the box was tack'd together with a nail : 
I lifted it up, and saw they were letters, I put it down 
again as it was, and gave it into the custody of one 
that was with me, to look to it : then I came to his 
own study where his 'scritore was, and put all I could 
find in several baggs, and sealed them, and brought 
them to the Council -chamber. 

Attorn-Gen. — Did you put up any other papers 
among them then what you found at Mr. Coleman's 
house? 

Mr. Bjadly. — ^I did not, (upon my oath,) I had 
them all at Mr. Coleman's house. 

Attorn, Gen. — Did you bring them all to the 
clerks of the Council ? 

Mr. Bradly. — Yes, before I came out I tyed them 
all up, and sealed them with my own seal, and was 
constantly with them. 

At. Gen. — Now we will give your Lordship an 
account how these things were received, that were 
there found. Sir Robert Southwell, look upon the 
large letter, and tell my Lord and the jury whether 
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that were among the papers brought by this messenger. 

Sir Robert Southwel. — My Lord, I did not see this 
letter in several days after the papers brought me 
from Bradly ; when he came in with three great 
baggs, and a box of letters on Sunday night ; said I, 
which are Mr. Coleman's principal papers ? Said he, 
those that are in the large speckled cloath bagg ; for 
these we took first in the 'scritoire : these I took, 
and meddled not with the other, I presume other 
clerks of the Council can give a particular account 
where this paper was found. 

At. Gen. — Sir Thomas Doleman, look upon the 
letter whether you can remember anything of it. 

Sir Th. Doleman. — I remember I found it in a 
deal box among Mr. Coleman's papers, those that 
Bradly brought. 

Court. — ^That's plain enough. 

At. Gen. — ^That we may not often prove what we 
shall often make use of, I would prove it fully once 
for ally that all these papers were of his hand- writing : 
this we can prove by two sorts of evidence ; his own 
con'ession, and the witness of two persons ; one that 
was his servant; and th'other a sub-secretary, that 
did write very many things for him. Mr. Boatman, 
look upon these papers j tell my Lord and the jury 
whose hand it is : are you acquainted with Mr. 
Coleman's hand ? What relation are you to him ? 

Boatman. — I was his gentleman that waited on 

him in his Chamber five years : This is very like his 

hand. 

I 
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Lord Ch, Just. — Do you believe it is his hand ? 

Boatman. — i believe it is. 

Lord Ch, Just. — Lifiie proof will serve the turn, 
because they were taken in his possession. 

At. Gen. — I desire to prove it fully; look upon all 
the papers, turn all the le^ives, see if they be not all 
one hand, and whether you believe all to be Mr. 
Coleman's hand writing or not. 

Boatman. — I believe it to be all his hand. 

Lord Ch. Just. — Do you know when the last 
packet of letters came up, that were sent to Mr. 
Co'eman, from beyond fhe seas ? 

Boatman, — Two or three dayes after he was taken 
prisoner. 

■ Lord Ch. Just. — Do you know where they are 
bestowed? Did you receive Monsieur Le Chese's 
letters for Mr. Coleman? 

Boatman. — Yes. 

Lord Ch, Just. — Did you ever write any for him to 
Le Chese. 

Boatman. — No. 

At, Gen. — Inform the Court whether he kept any 
book to make entry of letters he sent or received ? 

Boatman. — Yes, there was a large Book my 
master did enter his letters in, and his news. 

At. Gen. — What is become of that book ? 

Boatman. — I know not. 

At. Gen. — ^When did you see that book last upon 
your oath ? 
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Boatman. — On Saturday. 

At. Gen. — How long before he was sent to prison ? 

Boatman. — Two days, because the next day was 
Sunday, which he did not make use of it : on Monday 
my master was in prison, and I did not mind the book. 

L. Ch. Just. — Were there any entries of letters in 
that book within two years last past ? 

Boatman. — I cannot be positive. 

At. Gen. — Did he not usually write and receive 
letters beyond sea? Till that time had he not 
negotiation as usually ? 

Boatman. — He had usually news every post from 
beyond the seas. 

Prisoner. — ^There's letters from the Hague, Brus- 
sels, France and Rome ; they are all with the Coundl, 
which were all the letters I received. 

Att. Gen. — We have another witness : Cattaway, 
are you acquainted with .Coleman's hand-writing ? 
Do you believe it to be his hand-writing ? 

Witness. — I believe it is, they are his hand-writing. 

Att. General. — It will appear, if there were no 
other proof in this cause, his own papers are as good 
as an hundred^witnesses to condemn him ; therefore 
I desire to prove them fully by his own confession. 

Sir Phil. Lloyd a witness. — These are the papers I 
received from Sir Thomas Doleman 5 I found them 
(as he saith,] in a deal box : among his papers I found 
this letter. Mr. Coleman hath owned this was his 
hand-writing ; it's all one letter. 
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Att. Gen. — 'Tis all the same hand, and he acknow- 
ledged it to be hit. 

Mr. Recorder. — I desire Mr. Astrey may read it so 
that the Jury may hear it. 

Mr. Astrey Clerk of the Crown reads the letter. 

The 29th. of September (1675,) ^^ ^* subscribed 
thus ; Your most humble and obedient Servant, and 
no more. 

Att Gen. — That I may make things as clear as 
much as possible ; you see, here's a letter prepared to 
be sent, writ with Mr. Coleman's own hand, to 
Mounsieur Le Chese : This letter bears date the 
twenty nineth of September. We have an answer to 
it from Paris, October twenty third, whereby Moun- 
sieur Le Chese owns the receipt of this ; And in this 
answer, is exprest thanks to Mr. Coleman for his 
long letter. Sir. Robert, pray tell how you came by 
this letter. 

Sir Rob. Southwell. — I found this letter in Mr. 
Colemans canvas bag j after we had once look*d over 
the letters, we found it : Sr. Philip Lloyd examined 
it ; Add we looked over those papers very exactly : 
Because the House of Commons were very much 
concerned, and thought those papers were not throughly 
examined, I reviewed them again. This letter was 
found on Sunday following, after the papers were seized. 
Mr. Att. — Sir Rob. Southwell, I pray read the 
letter in French first to the Court, (Sir. Rob. having 
read the letter in French) Mr. Attorney desired him 
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to read it in English. Sir. Rob. read it in English ; 
the letter was dated Paris twenty third October 1675. 
and subscribed, Your most humble and obedient 
servant, D C L at the bottom. 

THE LETTXK. 

From Paris, 23. October 1675. 

Sir, 
The letter which you gave your self the trouble to 
write to me, came to my hands but the last night. 
I read it with great satisfaction ; and 1 assure you, 
that its length did not make it seem tedious. I 
should be very glad on my part to assist in seconding 
your good intentions ; I will consider of the means to 
effect it ; and when I am better informed than I am 
as yet, I will give you an account : to the end I may 
hold intelligence with you, as you did with my pre- 
decessour. I desire you to believe that I will never 
fail as to my good will, for the service of your master, 
whom I honour as much as he deserves, and that it 
is with great truth that I am 

Your most humble and 
most obedient servant 

D. L. C. 

Att. Gen. — We make mention of a declaration : 
by his long narrative it plainly appears, that Mr. 
Coleman would have had another Parliament. And 
the reason why he was pleased to publish a declaration. 
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was, thereby to shew the reasons for its dissolution. 
Sir Philip Floyd, did you find this writing among 
Mr. Coleman's papers ? 

Sir P. F. — I did find it among his papers. 

Att. Gen. — Pray read the declaration. 

Clerk of the Crown reads the declaration. 

Record. — I would have the Jury should know the 
Declaration ends, **To one of his Majesties Principal 
Secretaries of State ; " whereof he hopes to be one. 

Att. Gen. — This is written in the name of the 
King } for Mr. Coleman thought himself now Secre- 
tary of State, and he penns the Declaration for the 
King to give an account, why the Parliament was 
dissolved. 

Serj. Maynard. — The long letter, it appears, was to 
dissolve ihe Parliament ; and to make it cock-sure, 
he provides a declaration to show the reason of it : it 
was done in order to bring in Popery ; that may 
appear by the subsequent proof. 

Att. Gen. — I have other evidence to offer to your 
Lordship, which is, that Mr. Coleman was not onely 
so bold as to prepare a Declaration for the King, but 
also out of his own further ingenuity, prepares a letter 
(contrary to the Duke's knowledg) for the Duke, 
which before several Lords he confessed ; and Sir 
Philip Floyd is here ready to justifie it. 

Sir Phil. Floyd. — I did attend a Committee of the 
House of Lords to Newgate, who examined Mr. 
Coleman, and told him of the letter Mr. Attorney 
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meationeth ; he then confessed, *^ That it was 
prepared without the order and privity of the Duke; 
and when he was so bold as to shew it the Duke, the 
Duke was very angry, and rejected it. 

L. Chief Just. — He hath been a very forward 
undertaker on the behalf of the Duke. 

Serj. Maynard. — Gentlemen of the Jury, pray 
observe that he takes upon him to prepare a letter. 
And that in the Duke's name, but contrary to the 
Duke's knowledge or privacy ; for when he had so 
much boldness as to tell him of it, the Duke was 
angry and rejected it. But in it we may see what 
kind of passages there are, he takes very much upon 
him in this matter, and Mr. Coleman must keep the 
secret too, 

Att. General. — My lord, I have but one paper more 
to read, and I have kept it till the last; because if we 
had proved nothing by witness or not read any 
thing but this, This one letter is sufficient to main- 
tain the charge against him : It begins thus, (I 
sent your Reverence a tedious and loag letter on our 
29th of September,) 1 onely mention this, to shew 
about what time it was sent. There are some clauses 
in it will speak better than I can j Sir Tho. Doleman 
and Sir Philip Floyd swear he hath confessed and 
owned it to be his hand writing, and that he counter- 
feited and contrived it in the Dukes name, I desire 
the letter may be read. 

Clerk of the Crown reads the letter. 
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[Several other letters were read, but because of 
prolixity they are omitted, these being most material.] 

Attorn. Gen. — ^I have done with my evidence, we 
need no more proof agaiast him. 

Prisoner. — My Lord, I would, if your Lordship 
please, very fain ask of Mr. Oates (because he was 
pleased to say he was present with me in May or 
April) whether he knows the particular days of the 
months. 

[Here Mr. Oates (who being tired withdrew to rest 
himself) was called, and the prisoner was asked, 
whether he would speak with Bedloe, but he desired 
not to speak with him.] 

Mr. Oates. — The consult that was held in May 
new-stile, is April old-stile, it was within a day or 
two, or three of the consult. 

Pris, — Where was the consult ? 

Oates. — ^Jt was begun at the White-Horse Tavern, 
then they did adjourn it to several Clubs and 
Companies, and you came two or three days after the 
consult to the provincial's chamber, we then desiring 
to go out of town. 

Pris. — Was you there, and who else ? 

Oates. — There was the provincial, and Micho, and 
-Strange the old provincial, and Keins your companion. 

Pris. — ^What day of August was that at the Savoy ? 

Oates. — I cannot swear the particular day of the 
month, I cannot so far charge my memory. 

The result at the consult in May was, that Picker- 
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ing and Groves should go on in their attempt, to 
assassinate the person of his majesty by shooting, or 
otherwise, Mr. Coleman knew of this, and ttid, it 
was a good design. 

L. Chief. Just. — Who was there? was Mr. Coleman 
with them at the consultation ? 

Oates. — No my Lord, but two or three days after 
the consultation he was at Wild-House, and there he 
expressed that he approved of it. 

L. Chief Just. — Did he consent to it } 

Oates — He did not consent to it. 

Just. Wild. — Did he use no words about it ? 

Oates. — He did shew his approbation of it. But 
in those instructions that were brought to Ashby, he 
did say it was a very good proposition, but he thought 
the reward was too little, 

L. Chief Just. — Did he use any words to declare 
his assent ^ 

Oates. — Two things lie couched in the question, 
whether your Lordship means the consult, or the 
instructions, he did approve of. 

L. Chief Just. — How long after the consultation 
was it that he approved of it } - 

Oates. — ^It was two or three days before he did give 
his approbation. 

Just. Wild. — What words did he say ? 

Oates. — He did express his consent, but to say the 
very words I cannot tell. 

L. Chief Just. — Will you ask him any more ? 
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Pris.— I would know the day in August ? 

L. Chief Just. — He saith he dont remember the 
day. 

Oates. — I believe, I will not be positive in it, it 
was about the 21th day of August. 

Just. Wild, and Just. Jones. — Was it in August 
Old-stile ? 

Oates. — Yes. 

Pris. — I can prove I was in Warwick-shire at that 
time. That day he guesseth, the 21th of August. I 
can make it appear I was fourscore miles off. 

L. Chief Just. — You will do well to prove you was 
there when the guinny was given. Will you ask him 
any more ? 

Pris. — No. 

L. Chief Just. — You may say as you will, but Mr. 
Oates doth charge, that expresly in August (according 
to the English stile) you were at this Wild- House, 
and that he saw four score pounds prepared. You Mr. 
Coleman asked the question, what preparations were 
made for the men going to Windsor ? It was answered, 
fourscore pounds are prepared : And your self gave a 
guinny for expedition. It is a hard matter to press a 
man to tell the precise day of the month, but posi- 
tively he doth say it was in August. 

Pris, — I was two and twenty or three and twenty 
days in August in Warwick-shire. 

L. Chief Just. — ^What have you more to say ? 

Pris. — My Lord, I never saw Mr. Oates but in 
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the Council Chamber, I never saw him in Rome, in 
other parts I never saw the face of him, or knew 
him in my whole life; nor did I see the other till now 
in Court, as I hope to be saved. And then, my Lord, 
as to their testimony, neither of them swear the self- 
same fact. 

L. Ch. Just. — No man shall be guilty, if denial 
shall make him innocent ; they swear to the fact of 
killing the King both of them, and that's enough. 
If one saith you have a plot to poyson, that is killing 
the King ; and the other swears a plot to shoot, or 
stab him, that is to the killing of the King also: then 
there's your own undertaking, in your letter, under 
your hand. 

Pris. — For Treason (with submission to your 
Lordship) I hope there's none in that, though there 
are some very extravagant expressions in it, I hope 
some expressions explain it, that it was not my design 
to kill the King. 

L. Ch, Just. — No, your design was for the conver- 
sion of three Kingdoms, and subduing of that heresie 
that had reigned so long, in this northern part of the 
world : and for effecting whereof, " there were never 
more hopes since our Queen Mary's time till now," 
and therefore pressing the King of France to use his 
power, aid, and assistance, and does this signifie 
nothing ? 

Pris. — Doth aid and assistance signifie more than 
money ? The word aid in French is power; they are 
promiscuous words. 
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L. Ch. Just. — You are charged to have had a 
corretpondenre and agency with a foreign Power to 
subvert oor religion, and bring in foreign authority 
and power upon us, which must be the necessary 
consequence : how can this be proved plainer than by 
your letters, to press the French King that he would 
use his power. 

Pris. — Consider the contexture and connexion of 
things, whether the whole series be not to make the 
King and the Duke (as far as I thought in my power) 
as great as could be. 

L. Ch. Just. — How well or ill you excuse the fault, 
that's not the question ; they relate lo the Duke 
most of them, little to the King. You were carrying 
on such a design, that you intended to put the Duke 
in the head of, in such method and ways as the Duke 
himself would not approve, but rejected. 

Pris. — Do not think I would throw any thing upon 
the Duke, though I might (in the beginning of it) 
possibly make use of the Dukes name, it is possible 
(they say I did) but can any imagine the people will 
lay down money 200000/. or 20000/. with me upon 
the Dukes name, and not know whether the Duke 
be in it ; and consequently no body will imagine the 
Duke would ever employ any sum to this Kings 
prejudice or disservice while he lived. I take it for 
granted (which sure none in the world will deny) that 
the law was ever made immediately subject to the 
King or Duke, and consequently to the Duke, I can- 
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not think this ever will ever be expounded by the Law 
of England, or the Jury, to be treason. 

L. Ch. Just. — What a kind of way and talking it 
this ? You have such a swimming way of melting 
words, that it is a troublesom thing for a man to 
collect matter out of them. You give your self up 
to be a great negociator in the altering of kingdoms, 
you would be great with mighty men for that purpose; 
and your long discourses and great abilities might have 
been spared. The thing these letters do seem to 
import, is this, that your design was to bring in 
Popery into England, and to promote the interest of 
the French King in this place, for which you hoped to 
have a pension (that's plain.) The Dukes name is 
often mentioned, that's true; sometimes it will appear 
against his will, and sometimes he might know of it, 
and be told that the consequence was not great. 
Now say you these sums of money and all that was 
done, it did relate to the King or Duke, and it was 
to advance their interest, and you thought it was the 
way to do it. How can this advance them unless it 
were done to do them service ; and if they do not 
consent to it, and how can this be treason, what kind 
of stuff is this ? You do seem to be a mighty agent 
might not you for a colour use the Duke of York's 
name to drive on the Catholic cause, which you was 
driven to by the Priests mightily, and think to get 
aooooo/. advance money, and a pension for your self, 
and make your self somebody for the present, and 
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Secretary of State for the future ? If you will make 
any defence for your self, or call in witnesses, we will 
hear thcmj say what you can; for these vain incon- 
sequential discourses si^nifie nothing. 

Pris. — ^I have witnesses to prove I was in Warwick- 
shire. 

L. Ch. Just, (to Boatman a witnesse.) — "Where 
was Mr. Coleman in Aug. last. 

Boatm. — ^In Warwick-shire. 

L. Ch. Just. — How long? 

Boatm. — All August, to my best remembrance. 

L. Ch. Just. — Can you say that he was in War- 
wickshire all August? that he was not at London? 

Boatm. — T am not certain what time of the month 
he was in London. 

L. Ch. Just. — That he was there in August, may 
be very true j I do not ask how long he was in 
Warwick-shire, but was he no where else? (To 
which the witness could make no positive answer.) 

Pris, — I was at the Lord Denby*g, and at Mr. 
Francis Fisher's ; I was there at least twenty days. 

L. Ch. Just. — Have you any more witnesses ? 

Pris. Ans. — None. 

L. Ch. Just. — If you have a mind to say anything 
more, say what you can. 

Pris. — I "can say nothing more than what I have 
said. Positively 1 say (and upon my salvation) I never 
saw these witnesses, Ontes but once, and Bedlow never 
before. 
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Sir Francis Winnington, his Majesty's Solicitor 
General, sums up the evidence, as followeth. 

May it please your Lordship, and you Gentlemen of 
the Jury, 

The cause before you (I dare adventure to say) is a 
cause of as great a nature, and includes as great crimes, 
as ever came to this Bar. 

It is not a cause of a particular treason, but 'tis a 
treason that runs to the whole ; the King, the 
Government, and the Protestant religion, all are 
comprehended in it. 

The defence the prisoner has made is so very short, 
and of so slight a nature, that I shall contract my self 
very much in what I had to say, and only state to the 
Court, and jury, the principal things I rely upon. 

The first crime laid in the indictment, is the design 
of killing and destroying the royal person of his 
Majesty. The second, the subverting of the Govern- 
ment, and in doing that, the destruction of the 
Protestant religion. 

And these treasons have been punctually proved, as 
well by two witnesses, as by letters under Mr. Cole- 
mans own hand, whereby he corresponded with 
Monsieur Le Chese, the French Kings confessor, as 
also by the answers which were sent by Monsieur Le 
Chese to Mr. Coleman, 

As to the proofs made by the witnesses, the sub- 
Stance of them is this. Mr. Oates swears, that in 
April last old style, and May new style^ there was a 
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general consult or meeting of the Jesuites, at the 
White- Horse-Tavern in the Strand ; and afterwards 
they divided themselves into several companies, or 
clubs ; and in those consults they conspired the death 
of the King, and contrived how to effect it. The 
manner of it was thus, (as Mr. Oates positively swears) 
that Grove and Pickering were imployed to murthcr 
the King j and their design was to pistol him in St. 
James's Park. Grove was to have fifteen hundred 
pounds in money, and Pickering (being a priest) was 
to have thirty thousand masses, which was computed 
to be of equal value to fifteen hundred pounds, accord- 
ing to the usual price in the Church of Rome. And 
this conspiracy and contrivance Mr. Coleman was 
privy to, and did well approve of the same, as Mr. 
Oates affirmeth upon his oath. So that here is a 
plain treason proved upon the prisoner, by his assent- 
ing to the fact to be done, the law not allowing any 
accessaries in treason. And this in law makes the 
prisoner as guity as any of the assassinates, who 
designed to kill the King with their own hands. 

If this design should fail, Mr. Oates swears, that 
the Conspirators intended a farther attempt upon the 
royal person of the King, when he should be at 
Windsor ; and four Irish assasinates were provided by 
Doctor Fogarty, whose names he would not tell, and 
fourscore guinneys were provided by Father Harcourt 
(a Jesuit) to maintain the assassinates at Windsor, till 
they should have efifected their wicked design. 
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While the conspiracy was thus in agitation, Mr. 
Coleman, the prisoner, went to visit Harcourt the Jesuit 
at his house in town ; but finding him not at home, 
and being informed that he was at Wild-house, Mr. 
Coleman went thither and found him there; and Mr. 
Coleman asking what provision Harcourt had made 
for the gentlemen at Windsor ; Harcourt replyed, 
that there were fourscore guinneys, which then lay 
upon the table, which were to be sent to them ; and 
said, that the person who was in the room was to 
carry them. To which Mr. Coleman replyed, he liked 
it very well; and gave a guinney out of his own 
pocket to the messenger who was to carry the money 
to Windsor, to encourage him to expedite the 
business. But in case the design of killing his 
Majesty at Windsor should be any ways prevented, 
then there was a further conspiracy to destroy the 
King by poison. Mr. Oates swears, that in July last, 
Ashby (a Jesuit) brought instructions to London from 
Flanders, that in case Pickering and Grove could not 
kill the King at London, nor the four Irish assassi- 
nates at Windsor, then ten thousand pounds was to be 
proposed to Sir George Wakeman to poyson the King. 
But it did appear by the letters that passed between 
White the Provincial (here in London) and Ashby, 
that Mr. Coleman said, ** he thought ten thousand 
pounds was too little ; and therefore thought it neces- 
sary to ofier Ave thousand pounds more," which 

L 
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afterwards was assented to by the Jesuites abroad. 
And Mr. Oates iwears, he saw letters from the 
Provincial at London, to the Jesuites at St Omer, 
signifying that Sir George Wakeman had accepted of 
the proposition, and received five thousand pounds of 
the money. By which testimony, of Mr. Oate«, it 
plainly appears, that Mr. Coleman, the prisoner at the 
Bar, was privy to the conspiracy, and aiding and abet- 
ting to the wicked and damnable design of murdering 
the King. 

The second witness is Mr. Bedlow, who swears that 
he was imployed by Harcourt, the Jesuit, to carry 
pacquets of letters to Monsieur Le Chese, the French 
Kings confessor ; and further says, he was at a consult 
in France, where the plot was discoursed on for killing 
h e King ; and did bring back an answer from Le 
Chese to Harcourt in London, and swears particularly, 
that on the 24th or 25th of May, 1677, he was at 
Coleman's house with Father Harcourt, and some 
other persons, where Mr, Coleman, discoursing of the 
great design in hand, said these words following. 
That if he had a sea of blood, and an hundred lives, 
he would lose them all to carry on the design ; and it 
to effect this, it were necessary to destroy an hundred 
heretick Kings, he would do it. So that here is 
another positive oath to an act of treason committed 
by Mr. Coleman, in relation to the murthering of the 
King. 
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The other part of the evidence consists of papers 
and letters, which generally relate to prove the latter 
part of the indictment ; to wit, the extirpation of the 
Protestant religion, and introducing of Popery, and 
the subverting of the Government. And this appears 
by a letter written by Mr. Coleman, dated 29. Septem. 
75. and sent to Monsieur Le Chese, the French Kings 
confessor ; wherein he gives him an account of the 
transactions of several years before, and of the cor- 
respondence between Mr. Coleman and Monsieur 
Ferrier, predecessor to Le Chese 5 wherein he does 
also assert, that the true way to carry on the interest 
of France, and the promoting of the Popish religion 
here in England, was, to get this Parliament dissolved ; 
which (says he) had been long since effected, if three 
hundred thousand pounds could have been obtained 
from the French King : and that things yet were in 
such a posture, that if he had but twenty thousand 
pounds sent him from France, he would be content to 
be a sacrifice to the utmost malice of his enemies, if 
the Protestant religion did not receive such a blow as 
it could not subsist. And the receipt of this letter 
was acknowledged by Monsieur Le Chese, in an 
answer which he wrote to Mr. Coleman, dated from 
Paris Oct. 23. 75. in which he gives him thanks for 
his good service, in order to the promoting the Popish 
religion. 

Several other letters have been produced and read, 
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which were written by Mr. Coleman to Monsieur 
Ferrier and others, and more particularly one letter 
dated August zi. 74. written by Coleman to the Popes 
nternuntio at Brussels, wherein he says the design 
prospered so well, that he doubted not but in a little 
time the business would be managed, to the utter ruine 
of the Protestant party. 

And by other letters he writes to the French Kings 
confessor that the assistance of his most Christian 
Majesty is necessary, and desires money from the 
French King to carry on the design. 

But there is one letter, without date, more bloody 
than all the rest, which was written to Monsieur Le 
Chese in some short time after the long letter of 
September 29. 1675 wherein, amongst many other 
things, Coleman expresses himself thus. *' We have 
a mighty work upon our hands, no less than the 
conversion of three kingdoms, aiid the utter subduing 
of a pestilent heresie, which h.th for some time 
domineer'd over this northern part of the world ; 
and we never had so great hopes of it since our Q, 
Mary's days." And in the conclusion of the letter 
he implores Monsieur Le Chese to get all the aid and 
assistance he can from France, and that next to God 
Almighty, they did rely upon the mighty mind of his 
most Christian Majesty, and therefore did hope le 
Chese would procure money and assistance from him. 

Now any man that considers the contents of these 
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letters, must needs agree, that the latter part of the 
indictment, to wit, the treabon of endeavouring the 
subverting the Government and the Protestant reli- 
gion, is fully proved upon Mr. Coleman, the prisoner 
at the bar ; and that these letters were written by 
him, and the answers received he does not deny* 
But all he has to say for himself, is that it was to 
make the King of England great ; whereas the con- 
trary is most manifest, because the Jesuits who love 
force and tyranny, always adhere to those Princes that 
are greatest in strength and power. For it appears in 
history, that when the house of Austria were in their 
greatness, and like to arrive to the universal monarchy 
in these parts of the world, the Jesuits all adhered to 
that house ; but since the French King hath grown 
more mighty in power and greatness, they declined 
the interest of the Austrian family, and do now pro- 
mote the councels of France, thinking that now that 
King will become the universal monarch. 

I shall therefore now conclude the evidence, only 
observing to the jury, that the several treasons in the 
indictment are fully proved. The first as to the 
destruction of the royal person of the King, by two 
witnesses, Mr. Oates, and Mr. Bedlow; the other 
part of it, viz. the subversion of the Government, and 
extirpation of the Protestant religion, by the severa 
letters which have been before remembred, which 
have not been denyed by the prisoner to be his. 
Therefore I hope gentlemen, when you meet with 
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oflFenders that are gailty of such stupendious crimes, 
you will do justice upon them, which will be a great 
comfort and satisfaction to the King and all his good 
Protestant subjects. 
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Serj. Pembert. — Gentlemen, You hear the crime is 
of the highest nature, it's the subversion of three 
kingdoms and the subduing of that religion which he 
defames by the name of pestilent heresie. It concerns 
us all to look about us, and all the kingdom, when 
there shall be a design managed in this manner, to 
destroy our King, and to take away our religion, and 
to enslave us all to the Pope, and make us all truckle 
to the priests. 

It is wonderful it is capable (at this day] of so great 
evidence, there is Digitus Dei in it, or else it would be 
impo»ible such a thing should be made so manifest: 
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All the rest that is said in the Indictment are but cir- 
cumitances that declare it : There is a strong evidence 
of many matters of fact in this design, which declare 
the intention hatched in his breast for many years 
together : Here hath been a design to kill the King, 
and he doth not only consent to it, but commend it ; 
what can be said to his gtving the money to him that 
was to pay the fourscore pieces of gold to those 
Ruffians sent to Windsor ? and adding 5000 /. to the 
1 0000 /. for the doctor that was to poyson the King ? 
He denies all. 

No question but a man that hath had a heart to 
design such contrivances, will have the face to deny 
it publickly : It's a thing to be acted in the dark, but 
there's both Mr. Oates and Mr. Bedlow plainly prove 
it upon him, that he consented to the acting the 
King's death. What's the sence of his letters, but to 
shew his design, and to beg the assistance of France to 
them in their necessities ? the whole current is to 
destroy our Religion. I think you Gentlemen of the 
Jury have had such evidence as will satisfie any man. 

Pris. — I deny all Mr. Oates his testimony, for his 
saying to the Council he did not know me because he 
could not see me, when I was as near as the next 
gentleman but one, but knew me when I spake, and 
I spoke to almost all the matters asked. He accuseth 
me of a thing in August, but names not the day : 
Now if there be one error in his testimony it weakens 
all the rest. I went out of town the loth of August, 
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it WIS the Utter end I came home, about the middle 
of Bartholomew Fair, the last day of August. 

L. Ch. Just. — Have you any witness to prove that ? 

Pris. — ^I cannot say I have a witness. 

L. Ch. Just. — ^Then you say nothing. 

Pris. — People cannot speak to a day, to a thing they 
neither imagined or thought of. 

L. Ch. Just. — I ask your servant, do you know 
when Mr. Coleman went out of town ? 

Coleman's Serv. — In August, I cannot say particu- 
larly the day. 

L. Ch. Just. — Do you know when he came home ? 

Serv. — ^I cannot remember. 

Just. Wild. — Where was you the last Bartholomew 
day? 

Serv. — I was in town. 

Just. Wild. — ^Where was your master ? 

Serv. — I do not remember. 

L. Ch. Just. — You say you went out of town the 
loth, and came home the last of August ; you say it 
is impossible that he should say right, but yet you do 
not prove it. 

Pris. — I have no more to say, but I entered down 
all my expenses every day in a book, which book will 
shew where I was. 

L. Ch. Just. — Where is your book ? 

Pris. — At my lodging in Vere-Street by Covent- 
Garden : in a trunck that came by the carrier, that 
will shew when they were sent. 
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L. Ch. Jott.— If the caaie did tnrn upon that 
matter, I would be well content to lit untill the book 
was brought, but I doubt the cause will not stand upon 
that foot, but if that were the case it would do you 
little good. 

Observe what I say to the jury. 

My Lard C^efjuiiice hh Speech to the Jury upoH Hat 
summing up of the Evidence, 

Gentlemen of the Jury ; my care at this time shall 
be to contract this very long evidence, and to bring it 
within a short compass, that you may have nothing 
before you to consider of, as near as I can, but what 
is really material to acquitting or condemning of Mr. 
Coleman. 

The things he is accused of are of two sorts ; the 
one is, to subvert the Protestant religion and to intro- 
duce Popery : the other was to destroy and kill the 
ICing. The evidence likewise was of two sorts ; the 
one by letters of his own hand writing, and the other 
by witnesses v/v<z ntoce. The former he seems to con- 
fess, the other totally to deny. 

For that he confeaseth, he does not seem to insist 
upon it, that the letters were not his, he seems to 
admit they were \ and he rather makes his defence 
by expounding what the meaning of these letters 
were, than by denying himself to be the author. 

I would have you take me right, when I say he 
doth admit ; he doth not admit the construction, that 
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the Kings Council here makes upon them : but he 
admits that these letters were his. He admits it so 
far, that he does not deny them. So that you are to 
examine what these letters import in themselves, and 
what consequences are naturally to be deduced from 
them. 

That which is plainly intended, is to bring in the 
Roman Catholick, and to subvert the Protestant 
religion. That which is by consequence intended, 
was the killing the King, as being the most likely 
means to introduce that, which as 'tis apparent by his 
letters, was designed to be brought in. 

For the first part of the evidence. All his great 
long letter that he wrote, was to give the present 
confessor of the French King an account of what had 
passed between him and his predecessor ; by which 
agency you may see that Mr. Coleman was in with 
the former confessor. 

And when he comes to give an account of the 
three years transactions to this present confessor, and 
to begin a correspondence with him, about what is it ? 
Why, the substance of the heads of the long letter 
comes to this. It was to bring in the Catholick as 
he call'd it, (that is) the Romish Catholick Religion, 
and to establish that here ; and to advance an interest 
for the French King, be that interest what it will. 

It's true, his letters do not express what sort of 
interest, neither will I determine : but they say it was 
to promote the French Kings interest, which Mr. 

B 
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Colemtn would expound in tome such lorty ai may 
consist with the King of Englands, and the Duke of 
York's interest. But this is certain, it was to subvert 
oar religion, as it is now by law established. This 
was the great end thereof, it cannot be denyed : to 
promote the Interest (I say] of the French King, and 
to gain to himself a pention as a reward of his service, 
is the contents of his first long letter, and one or two 
more concerning that pention. 

His last letters expound more plainly what was 
meant by the French Kings Interest. We are (saith 
he) about a great work, no less than the Conversion 
of three Kingdoms, and the totall and utter subversion 
and subduing of that pestilent heresie (that is the 
Protestant Religion) which hath reigned so long in 
this northern part of the world ; and, for the doing of 
which, there never was such great hopes since our 
Queen Maries days, as at this time. 

Now this plainly shews, that our Religion was to 
be subverted, Popery established, and the three king- 
doms to be converted ; that is indeed, to be brought 
to confusion. 

For I say, that when our religion is to be subverted, 
the nation is to be subverted and destroyed, that is 
most apparent : For there could be no hope of sub- 
verting or destroying the Protestant religion, but by a 
subversion, not conversion of the three kingdoms. 

How was it to be done otherwise ? Why, I would 
have brought this Religion in (says he) by dissolving 
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of the Parliament. I would have brought it in by an 
edict and proclamation of liberty of contcicnce. In 
these ways I would have brougnt it in. 

Mr. Coleman knows it la not fit for him to own 
the introducing of his religion by the murder of the 
King, or by a foreign force. The one was too black 
and the other too bloody, to be owned. And few 
people (especially the English) will be brought to save 
their lives (as he may do his) by confession of to 
bloody and barbarous a thing, as an intention to kill 
the King, or of levying a war ; which though it be 
not a particular, is a general murder I say, it was not 
convenient for Mr. Coleman, when he seems to speak 
something for himself, to give such an account, how 
he would have done it ; therefore he tells us, he would 
have done it by the dissolving of the Parliament and by 
toleration of religion. Now I would very fain know 
of any man in the world, whether this was not a very 
fine and artificial covering of his design for the sub- 
version of our religion ? 

Pray, how can any man think, that the dissolving 
of the Parliament could have such a mighty influence 
to that purpose? It is true, he might imagine it 
might in some sort contribute towards it : yet it is to 
doubtful, that he himself mistrusts it. For he is 
sometimes for the dissolving of the Parliament, and 
other times not, as appears by his own papers: for 
which we are not beholding to him, so much as for 
any one, more than what were found by accidept, and 
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prodnced to the King and Council. Bat in truth, 
why should Mr. Coleoun believe that another Par- 
liament (if this Parliament were dissolved) should 
comply with Popery? That is to say, that there 
should be great hopes of bringing in of Popery by a 
new Parliament? Unless he can give me a good 
reason for this, I shall hold it as insignificant and as 
unlikely to have that eflFect, as his other way by a 
general toleration. 

And therefore next, upon what ground does he 
presume this ? I do assure you, that man does not 
understand the inclinations of the English people, or 
knows their tempers, that thinks, if they were left to 
themselves and had their liberty, they would turn 
Papists. 

It's true, there are some amongst us that have so 
little wit as to turn fanaticks, but there is hardly any, 
but have much more wit than to turn Papists. 
These are therefore the counterfeit pretentions of Mr. 
Coleman. 

Now if not by these means, in what way truly did 
he intend to bring in Popery ? Why his own letters 
plainly convict him of one step towards it, in endea- 
vouring with foreign powers to bring in that religion, 
and to subvert ours. And for the other way of doing 
it by killing the King ; I leave it to you whether there 
were any more probable way than that indeed to do it. 

And could he think, that the French King would 
not have thought himself cozened of his money if he 
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had not given him hopes that he would use the most 
probable methods that he could, to effect his design ? 

Therefore there must be more in it ; for he that 
was so earnest for that Religion, would not have 
stuck at any Tiolence to bring it in ; he would not have 
stuck at blood. For we know their doctrines and 
their practises, and we know well, with what zeal the 
priests push them forward to venture their own lives, 
and to take away other mens, that differ from them, 
to bring in their religion, and to set up themselves. 
For indeed in the kingdoms and countreys where 
Popery reigns, the priests have dominion over mens 
consciences, and power over their purses. And they 
use all arts imaginable of making proselites, and take 
special care, that those in their communion, shall no 
more than the priests shall give them leave to under- 
stand. And for this reason they prohibit the use of 
all books without their license This blind obedience 
begets blind ignorance, and this is a great subtilty of 
theirs to keep them in it, that they may perfectly sub- 
mit to them. 

What cannot they command, when they have made 
others sUves in their understandings, and that they 
must know no more, then what they give them leave 
to know ? But in England it is not so Mr. Coleman; 
and therein you would have found a great disappoint- 
ment. For if liberty of conscience had been tollerated 
here, That the consequence of it would have been 
Popery, I deny. 
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Nothing it more unlikely, for though in the short 
reign of Queen Mary, Popery came in for some time, 
which was but for a little time, and then the people 
were not so well grounded in the Protestant religion, 
nor in the principles of it : But now they are, inso- 
much, that scarce a cobler but is able to battle any 
Roman priest than ever I saw or met with. 

And thanks be to God we have a preaching 
ministry, and the free use of the Scriptures allowed 
amongst us, which they are not permitted to have. 

And after this I wonder, that a man, who hath been 
bred up in the Protestant religion (as I have reason to 
believe that you Mr. Coleman have been) for (if I am 
not misinformed) your father was a minister in 
Suffolk. For such a one to depart from it, is an 
evidence against you, to prove the indictment. I 
must make a difference between us, and those who 
have been always educated that way, and so are under 
the prepossession of their education, which is a difficult 
thing to be overcome. 

And I do assure you, there are but two things, that 
1 know of, can make one do it, interest, or gross 
ignorance. 

No man of understanding, but for by-ends, would 
have left his religion to be a Papist. And for you 
Mr. Coleman, who are a man of reason and subtilty, 
I must tell you (to bring this to your self) upon this 
account, that it could not be conscience, I cannot 
think it to be conscience. Your pention was your 
conscience, and your secretaries place your bait. 
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For inch men (I lay) at ha?e been bred up in the 
Protestant religion, and left it, I can hardly presume 
that they do it out of conscience, unless they do it 
upon a mighty search, not leaning upon their own 
understanding and abilities, not hearing of one side 
alone. 

Conscience is a tender thing, conscience will tremble 
when it leaves the religion it has been bred in, and its 
sincerity is shown by being fearful, lest it should be 
in the wrong. No man may pretend to conscience 
truly, that takes not all courses imaginable to know 
the right, before he lets his religion slip from him. 

Have we so soon forgot our reverence to the late 
King, and the pious advice he left us? A King that 
was truly a Defender of the Faith, not onely by his 
title, but by his abilities and writings. A King, who 
understood the Protestant religion so well, that he 
was able to defend it against any of the Cardinals of 
Rome. And when he knew it so thoroughly, and 
died so eminently for it, I will leave this character- 
istical note, That whosoever after that, departs from 
his judgment, had need have a very good one of his 
own, to bear him out. 

I do ackdowledge, many of the Popish priests for- 
merly, were learned men, and may be so still, beyond 
the seas : but I could never yet meet with any here, 
that had other learning or ability but artificial onely, 
to delude weak women, and weaker men. 

They have indeed, ways of conversion, and convtc- 
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tion, by enlightning our undentandiDgs with a faggot, 
and by the powerful and trresittable arguments of a 
dagger : but there are luch wicked tcloecitmi in their 
religion, that they seem to have left them neither 
natural sense, nor natural conscience. Not natural 
sense by their absurdity, in so an unreasonable belief 
as of the wine turned into blood : not natural con- 
science, by their cruelty, who make the Protestants 
blood as wine, and these priests thirst after it. 

Tatttum ReJipo fotuit suadere malorum f 

Mr. Coleman, in one of his letters, speaks of root- 
ing out our religion, and our party ; and he is in the 
right, for they can never root out the Protestant 
religion, but they must kill the Protestants. But let 
him and them know, if ever they shall endevour to 
bring Popery in, by destroying of the king, they shall 
find, that the Papists will thereby bring destruction 
upon themselves, so that not a man of them would 
escape. 

Ne Catulus qtddem relinfuendta. 

Our execution shall be as quick as their Gunpowder, 
but more effectual. And so Gentlemen, I shall leave 
it to you, to consider, what his letters prove him 
guilty of directly, and what by consequence ; what he 
plainly would have done, and then, how he would 
have done it ; and whether you think his Fiery Zeal 
had so much cold blood in it, as to spare any others ? 
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For the other part of the evidence^ which ii by the 
testimony of the present witnesses, you have heard 
them. — I will not detain you longer now the day is 
going out. 

Mr. J. Jones. — You must find the prisoner guilty, 
or bring in two persons perjured. 

L. C. J. — Gentlemen, if your consultation shall be 
long, then you must lie by it all night, and we'l take 
your verdict to morrow morning. If it will not be 
long, I am content to stay a while. 

Jury. — ^My Lord, we shall be short. 

J. Wyld. — We do not speak to you to make more 
haste, or less, but to take a full consultation, and your 
own time ; there is the death of a man at the stake, 
and make not too much haste, we do not speak it on 
that account. 

TAe Jury notnt from the Bar, and returned. 

Court. — Are you all agreed of your verdict ? 

Jury. — Yes. 

Court. — Who shall speak for you ? 

Jury. — The foreman. 

Court. — Edward Coleman, hold up thy hand. 

Court. — Is Edward Coleman guilty of the high 
treason, whereof he stands indicted, or not guilty ? 

Jury. — Guilty, my Lord. 

Court. — What goods chattels, &c. 

Prisoner. — You were pleased to say to the jury, 
that they must either bring me in guilty, or two 
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periont perjured. I am • dying man, and upon my 
death, and expectation of salvation, declare, that I 
never law these two gentlemen, excepting Mr. Oates, 
but once in all my life, and that wu at the Council 
Ubk. 

L. C. J.— Mr. Colenun, your own papers are 
enough to condemn you. 

Court, — Capt. ; Richardson, you must bring Mr. 
Coleman hither again to morrow morning, to receive 
his sentence. 



The day following, being November the 28th, 
Mr. Coleman was brought to the Bar, to 
receive bis sentence, and the Court pro- 
ceeded thereapon, as followeth. 

L. C. J. — ^Atk him what he can say for himself j 
make silence cryer. 

Court. — Edward Coleman, hold up thy hand, thou 
hast been indicted of high treason, thou hast thereunto 
pleaded, not guilty ; thou hast put thy self upon God 
and thy countrey, which countrey, hath found thee 
guilty ; what canst thou say for thy self wherefore 
judgment of death should not be given against thee, 
and an execution awarded according to law ? 

Mr. Coleman. — May it please you, my Lord, I 
have this to say for myself; as for my papers^ I 
humbly hope, (setting aside oral testimony) that I 
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should not have been found guilty of an) crime in 
theniy but what the act of grace would have pardoned, 
and I hope, I shall have the benefit of that : The 
evidence against me, namely Oral, I do humbly beg, 
that you would be pleased, to give me a little time to 
shew you, how impossible it is, that those testimonies 
should be true j for that testimony of Mr. Oates in 
August, my man, that is now either in the Court or 
Hall, hath gotten a book that is able to make it appear, 
that I was out of town, from the 15th of August to 
the 31 of August late at night. 

L. C. J. — ^That will not do, Mr. Coleman. 

Coleman. — I do humbly offer this, for this reason; 
because Mr. Oates, in all his other evidences, was so 
punctual, as to distinguish between old stile and new, 
he never mist the month, hardly the week, and often 
times put the very day ; for this testimony that he 
gave against me, was, that it was the 21 of August. 

L. C. J. He thought so, but he was not possitive 
but onely as to the month. 

Coleman. — He was certain it was the latter end of 
August, and that about Bartholomewtide. 

L. C. J. — He conceived so, he thought so. 

Coleman. — Now if I was always out of town from 
the 15 day of August, to the 31 late at night, it is 
then impossible. 

My Lord, that that should be a true testimony, 
your Lordship was pleased to observe, that it would 
much enervate any mans testimony, if to the whole 
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h« could be proved falie in ■'hy one thing ; I have 
further in this matter to tay, besides my mans testi- 
mony, the King hath since I have been seized on, 
seized on my papers and my book of accounts where 
I used punctually to set down where I spent my 
money ; and if it doth not appear by that boolc that I 
was all those days and times, and several other days 
in August, to be out of town, I desire no favour. 
You cannot suppose my Lord, nor the world believe, 
that I prepared that book for this purpose in this 
matter ; and I can make it appear by others, if I had 
time I but I only oflFer this to your Lordship, that 
seeing Mr. Oates did name so many particulars and 
circumatances, it's very strange that he should fail in 
a particular of such importance as about killing the 
Kin^ ; and no man living of common sense would 
think or believe that I should speak about such a 
thing in company that I did not well know, and this 
to be done frequently and oftentimes as he asserts it, 
when Oates seem'd to the King and Council (and I 
believe the King himself remembers it) when I was 
examined, that h: did not know me, that he knew 
nothing of me, so that here is two things against this 
witness that can hardly happen again. 

My circumstances are extraordinary, and it is a 
great providence, and I think your Lordship and the 
whole world will loak upon it as such, if for any 
crimes that are in my papers, if there be any mercy 
to be showed me by the Kings gracious Act of Pardon, 
I humbly beg that I may have it. 
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L, C. J, — None. 

Col. — ^If none I do humbly submit ; but I do 
humbly hope with lubmission, that those papers would 
not have been found treasonable papers. 

L. C. J. — Those letters of yours Mr. Coleman, 
were since the Act of Pardon, your papers bear date 
1674. 1675. and there hath been no Act since. But 
as for what you say concerning Mr. Oates, you say it 
in vain now Mr. Coleman, for the jury hath given in 
their verdict, and it is not now to be said, for after 
that rate we shall have no end of any mans trial ; 
but for your satisfaction Mr. Coleman, to the best of 
my remembrance, Mr. Oates was positive only as to 
the month of August, he thought it might be about 
the 2ist day, or about Bartholomew-Fair time j but 
he was absolute in nothing but the month. 

Col. — He was punctual in all his other evidences, 
but in this he was not, and when I was examined at 
the Council table, he said he knew little of me. 

L. C. J. — He charged you positively for having 
held conspiracy to poison the King ; and that there 
was ten thousand pounds to be paid for it, and after- 
wards there was five thousand pound more to be 
added ; and he positively charges you to be the person 
that amongst all the conspirators was reputed to pay 
the five thousand pound. 

Col. — He said it after such a fashion. 

L. C. J. — He said it after such a fashion that Sir 
Robert Southwell and Sir Thomas Doleman satisfied 
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ui that he did the thing, and that plainly to his under- 
standing ; and what My you he laid ? 

Col. — That he did not know me. 

L. C. J. — Neither of them say to, that he said he 
did not know you, they deny it. 

Col. — He said so upon my death, 

L. C. J. — ^'Tis in vain to dispute it further, there 
must be an end. 

Cryer, make O yes, Our Soveraign Lord the King 
doth straightly charge and command all persons to 
keep silence while judgement is given upon the 
prisoner convict, upon pain of imprisonment. 

L. C. J. — Vou are found guilty Mr. Coleman of 
high treason, and the crimes are several that you are 
found guilty of. You are found guilty of conspiring 
the death of the King ; you are likewise found guilty 
of endeavouring to subvert the Protestant religion as 
it is by law established, and to bring in Popery, and 
this by the aid and assistance of forraign powers. 
And I would not have you Mr. Coleman in your last 
apprehension of things, to go out of the world with a 
mistake if I could help it, that is I would not have 
you think, that chough you only seem to disavow the 
matter of the death of the King, that therefore you 
should think yourself an innocent man. You are not 
innocent I am sure, for it is apparent by that which 
cannot deceive, that you are guilty of contriving and 
conspiring the destruction of the Protestant religion, 
anJ to bring in Popery, and that by the aid and 
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anittance of forratgn powera, and this no man can 
free you in the least from. And know, that if it 
should be trae,that you would disarow, that you had 
not an actual hand in the contrivance of the kings 
death (which two witnesses have sworn positively 
against you] t yet he that will subvert the Protestant 
religion here, and bring in consequentially a forraign 
authority, do's an act in derogation of the crown, and 
in diminution of the kings title and soveraign power ; 
and endeavours to bring a forraign dominion both over 
our consciences and estates. And if any man shall 
endeavour to subvert our religion to bring in 
that, though he did not actually contrive to do 
it by the death of the King, or it may be not by 
the death of any one man, yet whatsoever follows upon 
that contrivance, he is guilty of; insomuch, it is greatly 
to be fear*d, that though you meant only to bring it in 
by the way of dissolving of Parliaments, or by liberty 
of conscience, and such kind of innocent ways as you 
thought, yet if so be those means should not have 
proved effectual, and worse should have been taken 
(though by others of your confederates) for to go 
through with the work, as we have great reason to 
believe there would, you are guilty of all that blood 
that would have followed. But still you say you did 
not design that thing ; but to tell you, he that doth 
a sinful and unlawful act, must answer, and is liable 
both to God and man for all the consequences that 
attend it, therefore I say you ought not to think your 
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•elf innocent. 'Tit j ottible you mzy be penitent, and 
nothing remains but that. And at I think in your 
Church you allov of a thing called attrition, if you 
cannot with our Church, hare contrition, which it a 
torrow proceeding from love, pray make use of attri. 
tion, which it a torrow ariting from fear. For you 
may atture your tdf, there are but a few momenta 
betwixt you and a vatt eternity, where will be no 
dallying, no artt to be uted, therefore think on all the 
good you can do in thit little tpace of time that it 
left you, all it little enough to wipe off (betidet your 
private and tecret offencet) even your public onet. I 
do know that confettion it very much owned in your 
Church, and you do well in it ; but at your ofience it 
publick, to thould your confettion be j and it will do 
you more tervice then all your auricular confettiont. 
Were I in your caae, there thould be nothing at the 
bottom of my heart that I would not ditdote ; per- 
chance you may be deluded with the fond hopet of 
having your tentence retpited. Trutt not to it Mr. 
Coleman, you may be flattered to ttop your mouth, 
till they have ttopt your breath, and I doubt you wil 1 
find that to be the event. I think it becomet you as 
a man, and at a Chrittian, to do all that it now in 
your power, tince you cannot be white, to make your 
aelf at clean at you can, and to fit your telf for another 
world, where you will tee how vain all retolutiont of 
obttinacy of concealment, and all that tort of bravery 
which perhapt may be inttil'd by tome men, will 
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prove. They will not then serve to letaen, but they 
will add to your fault. It concerns us no farther than 
for your own good, and do as God shall direct you, 
for the truth is, there are perswasions and induce- 
ments in your Church to such kind of resolutions 
and such kind of actions, which you are led into by. 
false principles and false doctrines (and so you will 
find when you come once to experiment it, as shortly 
you will) that hardly the religion of a Turk would 
own. But when Christians by any violent bloody act 
attempt to propagate religion, they abuse both their 
dixiples and religion too, and change that way that 
Christ Himself taught us to follow Him by. 'Twas 
not by blood or violence ; by no single mans under- 
taking to disturb and to alter Governments ; to make 
hurly burlies, and all the mischiefs that attend such 
things as these are. 

For a church to perswade men even to the com- 
mitting of the highest violences, under a pretence of 
doing God good service, looks not (in my opinion) like 
religion, but design ; like an engine, not a holy 
institution ; artificial as a clock, which follows not 
the sun but the Setter ; goes not according to the 
bible but the priest, whose interpretations serve their 
particular ends, and those private advantages which 
true religion would scorn, and natural religion it self 
would not endure. I have Mr. Coleman said thus 
much to you as you are a Christian, and as I am one, 

and I do it out of great charity and compassion, and 

D 
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with grait lente and torrow that yoo ihouM be mis- 
lead to these great offences under pretence of religion. 
Bat seeing you have but a little time, I would have 
you make use of it to your best advantage ; for I tell 
youy that though death may be talkt of at a distance 
in a brave heroick way» yet when a man once comes 
to the minute, death is a very serious thing; then you 
will consider how trifling all plots and contrivances 
are, and to how little purpose is all your concealments. 
I only offer these things to your thoughts, and perhaps 
they may better go down at such a time as this is 
then at another ; and if they have no effect upon you, 
I hope they will have some as to my own particular, 
in that I have done my good will. I do remember 
you once more, that in this matter you be not deluded 
with any fantaatick hopes and expectations of a pardon, 
for the truth is Mr. Coleman, you will be deceived ; 
therefore set your heart at rest, for we are at this 
time in sach disorders, and the people so continually 
alarm'd either with secret murthers, or some outrages 
and violences that are this day on foot, that though 
the King, who is fvU of merey almost to a fault, yet 
if he should be inclined that way, I verily believe both 
Houses would interpose between that and you. I 
speak this to shake ofF all vain hopes from you ; for 
I tell you I verily believe they would not yoo should 
have any twigg to hold by to deceive you ; so that 
now you may look upon it, there is nothing will save 
you, for you will assuredly dy as now you live, and 
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that very suddenly. la which I having discharged 
my conscience to you as a Christian, I will now pro- 
ceed to pronounce sentence against you, and do my 
duty as a judge. 

You shall return ioprison^from thence be drawn 

to the place of execution^ where you shall be hanged 

by the neckj and be cut dcwn alwcy your bowels 

burnt before yourface^ and your quarters sever^d^ 

and your body disposed of cu the King thinks fU ; 

and so the Lord have mercy upon your soul, 

Coleman. — My Lord, I humbly thank your Lord^ 
ship, and I do admire your charity, that you would be 
pleased to give me this Pdmirable councel, and I will 
follow it as well as I can, and I beg your Lordship to 
hear me what 1 am going to say, your Lordship, most 
Christian like, hath observed wisely, that confession 
is extreamly necessary to a dying man, and I do so 
too ; but that confession your Lordship I suppose 
means, is of a guilty evil conscience in any of these 
points that I am condemned for, of maliciously con- 
triving, etc., if I thought I had any such guilt, I 
should assuredly think myself damn'd now I am 
going out of the world by concealing them, in spite 
of all pardons or indulgences, or any act that the Pope 
or the Church of Rome could do for me, as I believe 
any one Article of Faith. Therefore pray hear the 
words of a dying man, 1 have made a resolution, I 
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thank God^ not to tell a lie, no not a tingle lie, not 
to MTe my life. I hope Ood will not to far leave me 
u to let me do it ; and I do renounce all manner of 
mercy that God can thow me, if I have not told the 
Houte of Commont, or offer'd it to the House of 
Commont, all that I know in my whole heart toward 
thit butinett ; and I never in all my life either made 
any propotition, or received any proposition, or knew 
or heard directly or indirectly of any propotition 
towards the supplanting or invading the King't life, 
crown or dignity, or to make any invation or dit- 
turbance to introduce any new government, or to 
bring in popery by any violence or force in the world ; 
if I have, my Lord, been mistaken in my method, at 
I will not tay but I might have been ; for if two men 
differ, one mutt be mittaken j therefore possibly I 
might be of an opinion, that popery might come in 
if liberty of conscience had been granted, and perhaps 
all Christians are bound to wish all people of that 
religion that they profess themselves ; if they are in 
earnest, I will not dispute those ills that your Lord- 
ship may imagine to be in the Church of Rome ; if 
I thought there was any in them I would be sure to 
be none of it. I have no design my Lord at all in 
religion but to be saved ; and I had no manner of 
invitation to invite me to the Church of Rome, no 
not one, but to be saved ; if I am out of the way, I 
am out of the way, as to the next world as well as 
this I J have nothing but a sincere conscience, and I 
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desire to follow it as I ought. I do confen I am 
guilty of many crimes, and I am afraid all of us are 
guilty in some measure, of some failings and in- 
firmities ; but in matters of this nature that I now 
stand condemned for, though I do not at all complain 
of the Court ; for I do confess I have had all the fair 
play imaginable ; and I have nothing at all to say 
against it ; but I say as to any one act of mine, so 
far as acts require intention to make them acts, as 
all humane acts do, I am as innocent of any crime 
that I now stand charg'd as guilty of, as when I was 
first born. 

L. C. J. — ^That is not possible. 
Coleman. — With submission, I do not say innocent 
as to any crime in going against any Act of Parlia- 
ment, then it is a crime to hear Mass, or to do any 
act that they prohibit ; but for intending and en- 
deavouring to bring in that religion by the aid and 
assistance of the King of France, I never intended 
nor meant by that aid and assistance, any force in 
the world, but such aids and assistances as might 
procure us liberty of conscience. My Lord, if in 
whU I have said no body believes me, I must be 
content j if any do believe me, then I have wip'd off* 
those scandalous thoughts and abominable crimes, 
that, &c., and then I have paid a little debt to truth. 
L. C. J. — One word more and I have done, I am 
sorry Mr. Coleman, that I have not charity enough 
to believe the words of a dying man ; for I will tell 
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yon what idckt with me wry much, I cannot be 
petioadeJy and no body can, bat that yoar corres- 
pondence and n^otiations did continue longer than 
the letlcff that we have foond, that i« after 1675. 
Now if yon had come and shown ot yonr books and 
letters, which wonld have spoke for themselves, I 
should have thonght then that yon had dealt plainly 
and sincerely, and it wooM have been a mighty 
motive to believe the test ; for certainly yonr corres- 
pondence hdd even to the time of yot'r apprehension, 
and yon have not discovered so much as one paper, 
hot what was found unknown to you, and against 
your will. 

Coleman. — Upon the words of a dying man, and 
upon the expectation I have of salvation, I tdl your 
Lordship, that there is not a book nor paper in the 
world, that I have laid aside voluntary. 

L. C. J. — No, perhaps you have burnt them. 

Coleman. — ^Not by the living God. 

L. C. J. — ^I hope Mr. Coleman you will not say 
no manner of way. 

Coleman. — For my correspondence these two last 
years past, I have given an account of every letter j 
but those that were common letters, and those books 
that were in my house, what became of them I know 
not ; they were common letters that I use to write 
every day, a common journal what past at home and 
abroad, my men they writ em out of that book. 

L. C. J.-*What became of those letters ? 
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Coleman.— I had no letteri about thii btMineit, but 
what I have declared to the House of Commont. 
That is, letters from St. Germans, which I owned 
to the HoMse of Commons ; and J had no methodical 
correspondence, and I never valued them nor re- 
garded them, but as they came, I destroyed them. 

L. C. J. — I remember the last letter that is given 
in evidence against you, discovers what mighty hopes 
there was, that the time was now come wherein that 
pestilent heresie, that hath domineered in this northern 
part of the world, should be extirpated ; and that 
there never was greater hopes of it since our Queen 
Maries reign. Pray Mr. Coleman, was that the con- 
cluding letter in this af&ir ? 

Coleman. — Give me leave to say it upon my dying, 
I have not one letter, &c. 

L. C. J. — What though you burnt your letters, you 
may recollect the contents, 

Coleman. — ^I had none since. 

L. C. J. — Between God and your conscience be it, 
I have other apprehensions ; and you deserve your 
sentence upon you for your offences, that visibly appear 
out of four own papers, that you have not, and can- 
not deny. 

Coleman. — ^I am satisfied. But seeing my time is 
but short, may 1 not be permitted to have some 
immediate friends, and my poor wife to have her 
ffeedom to speak with me, and stay with me that 
little time that I have, that I might speak something 
to her in order to her living and my dying. 



I 
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L. C. J. — You My welly and it is a hard case to 
deny it ; but I tell you what hardens my heart, the 
insolenciet of your party, the Roman CathoUcks I 
mean, that they every day offer, which is indeed a 
proof of their plot, that they are so bold and impudent, 
and such secret murders committed by them, as would 
harden any mans heart to do the common favours of 
justice and charity, that to mankind is usually done : 
they are to bold and insolent, that I think it is not to 
be endured in a Protestant kingdom ; but for my own 
particular, I think it is a very hard thing for to deny 
a man the company of his wife, and his friends, so it 
be done with caption and prudence ; remember that 
the plot is on foot, and I do not know what arts the 
pr ests have, and what tricks they use ; and therefore 
have a care that no papers nor any such thing, be sent 
from him. 

Coleman. — I do not design it I am sure. 
L. C. J. — But for the company of his wife and his 
near Friends, or any thing in that kind, that may be 
for his eternal good, and as much for his present 
satisfaction that he can receive now in the condition 
that he is in, let him have it, but do it with care and 
caution. 

Cap. Richardson.— -What, for them to be private 
alone? 

L. C. J. — His wife, only she, God forbid else. 
Nor shall you not be deny'd any Protestant 
Minisur. 
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Coleman, — But shall not my cotin Coleman bare 
liberty to come to me. 

L. C. J. — Yes, with Mr. Richardion, 

Col. — Or hit servant } because it is a great trouble 
for him to attend always. 

L. C. J. — If it be his servant, or any he shall 
appoint, 'tis all one, Mr. Richardson, use him as 
reasonably as may be, considering the condition he is 
iu. 

Court. — Have a care of your prisoner. 
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On Tuesday the third of December following, 
(being the day of hii Execution) Mr. Cole- 
man was drawn on a sledge from Newgate 
to Tyburn; and being come thither, he 
declared, that he had been a Roman Catho- 
lick for many years ; and that he thanked 
God, he died in that religion : and he said, 
he did not think that religion at all pre- 
judicial to the king and government. The 
Sheriff told him, if he had any thing to say 
by way of confession or contrition, he might 
proceed, otherwise it was not seasonable 
for him to go on with such like expressions. 
And being asked if he knew anything of 
the murder of Sir Edmondbury Godfry, he 
declared upon the words of a dying man, 
he knew not anything of it; for that he 
was a prisoner at that time. Then after 
some private prayers and ejaculations to 
himself, the sentence was executed, he was 
hanged by the neck, cut down alive, his 
bowels burnt, and himself quartered. 
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The Declaration which Mr. Coleman prepared, 
thereby shewing his reasons for the dissolu- 
tion of the Parliament. 

We having taken into our serioas consideration the 
heats and animosities which have of late appeared 
among many of oar very loyal and loving subjects of 
this kingdom, and the many fears and jealousies which 
some of them seem to lye under, of having their 
liberties and properties invaded, or their religion 
altered ; and withal, carefully refiecting upon our own 
Government since our happy restauration, and the 
end and aim of it, which has always been the ease 
and security of our people in all their rights, and 
advancement of the beauty and splendour of the true 
Protestant religion established in the Church of Eng- 
land ; of both which we have given most signal 
testimonies, even to the stripping our self of many 
Royal prerogatives which uur predecessours enjoyed, 
and were our undoubted due } as the Court of Wards, 
Purveyances, and other things of great value ; and 
denying to our self many advantages, which we might 
reasonably and legally have taken by the forfeitures 
made in the times of rebellion, and the great revenues 
due to the Church at our return, which no particular 
person had any right to : instead of which, we con- 
sented to an Act of Oblivion of all those barbarous 
usages which our Royal father and our self had met 
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withaly much more full and graciout than almoit any 
of our subjects, who were generally become in some 
measure or other obnoxious to the laws, had confi- 
dence to ask ; and freely renounced all our title to 
the profit which we might have made by the Church 
lands, in favour of our bishops and other ecclesiastical 
ministers, out of our zeal to the glory of our Pro- 
testant Church ; which clemency towards all, and 
some even high oflFenders, and seal for religion, we 
have to this day constantly continued to exercise. 
Considering all this, we cannot but be sensibly 
afflicted to see, that the frowardness of some few 
tumultuous heads should be able to infect our loyal 
and good people with apprenhensions destructive of 
their own, and the general quiet of the kingdome ; 
and more especially, their perverseness should be 
powerful enough to distract our very Parliament, and 
such a Parliament, as has given us such testimonies 
of its loyalty, wisdom, and bounty, and to which we 
have given as many marks of our afifection and esteem 
so as to make them mis conster all our endeavours for 
to preserve our people in ease and prosperity, and 
against all reason and evidence to represent them to 
our subjects as arguments of fear and disquiet ; and 
under these specious pretences of securing property 
and religion, to demand unreasonable things, mani- 
festly destructive of what they would be thought to 
aim at ; and from our frequent condescentions, out 
of our mere grace, to grant them what we conceived 
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might give them satitfaction, though to the actual 
prejudice of our Royal prerogativei to make them 
presume to propose to advance such extravagancies 
into lawsy as they themselves have formerly declared 
detestable ; of which we cannot forbear to give our 
truly loyal subjects some instances, to undeceive our 
innocent and well-minded people, who have many of 
them of Jate been too easily misled, by the factious 
endeavours of some turbulent spirits. For example, 
we having judged it necessary to declare war against 
the States of Holland, during a recess of Parliament, 
which we could not defer longer, without losing an 
advantage which then presented itself, nor have done 
sooner, without exposing our honour to a potent 
enemy without due preparation, we thought it prudent 
to unite all our subjects at home, and did believe a 
general indulgence of tender consciences the most 
proper expedient to effect it ; and therefore did by 
our authority in ecdesiasticks, which we thought 
sufficient to warrant what we did, suspend penal laws 
against dissenters in religion, upon conditions ex- 
pressed in our declaration, out of reason of state, as 
well as to gratifie our own nature, which always we 
confess abhorr'd rigour, especially in religion, when 
tenderness might be as useful. After we had engaged 
in the war, we prorogued our Parliament from April 
to October, being confident we should be able by that 
time to shew our people such success of our arms, as 
should make them cheerfully contribute lo our charge. 
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At October we could have shown them tttocew even 
beyond our own hopes, or what they coald postiblj 
expect { oor enemies having lost by that time, near 
loo strong towns and forts, taken in efiect by us, we 
holding them busie at sea, whilst our allies possessed 
themselves of their lands, with little or no r^istance ; 
and of which, the great advantage would most vissibly 
have been ours, had not the fewds we now complain 
of, which have been since unhappily started, and 
factiously improved by some few, dis-united our people, 
distracted our counsels, and rendered our late en- 
deavours vain and fruitless ; so that we had no reason 
to doubt of our peoples ready and liberal concurrence 
to our assistance in that conjuncture. Yet our 
enemies proposing to us at that time a treaty for 
peace, which we were always ready to accept upon 
honourable terms ; and considering with our self, 
that in case that treaty succeeded, a far less sum of 
money would serve our occasions, than otherwise 
would be necessary : We out of our tender regard 
to the ease of our people, prorc^ued our Parliament 
again to February, to attend the success of our treaty, 
rather than to demand so much money in October, 
as would be fit to carry on the war. But we soon 
finding that our enemies did not intend us any just 
satisfaction, saw a necessity of prosecuting the war, 
which we designed to do most vigourously ; and in 
order to it, resolv'd to press our Parliament to supply 
us as speedily as may be, to enable us to put our fleet 
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to sea early in the spring, which would after their 
meeting grow on apace. And being informed that 
many Members were dead during the long recess, we 
issued out our writs for new elections, that our House 
of Commons might be fall at the first opening of the 
Sessions, to prevent any delay in our public affitirs, or 
dislike in our people, as might possibly have risen from 
the want of so great a number of their representatives, 
if any thing of moment should be concluded before 
it had been supplied. Having governed our actions 
all along with such careful respect to the ease of our 
subjects, we at the meeting of our Parliament in 
1672, expected from them some suitable expressions 
of their sense of our favours ; but quite contrary, found 
our self alarm'd with clamorous complaints from 
several cabals against all our proceedings, frighting 
many of our good subjects into strange conceits of 
what they must look for, by their seditious and false 
constructions of what we had so candidly and sincerely 
done for their good ; and surprised with a vote of our 
House of Commons, against our writs of elections, 
which we intended for their satisfactions, against 
many Presidents of ours, or without any colour of 
law of their side, denying our power to issue out 
such writs, addressing to us to issue out others : 
which we consented to do at their request, choos- 
ing rather to yield to our subjects in that point, 
than to be forced to submit to our enemies in others ; 
hoping that our Parliament being sensibly touched with 
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tluA 9m extnordinary coiidetoention» would go on 

to contider the pvblicic cvncern of the kingdom, with- 

oot any farther to do : but we found another use 

made of our to easie compliance, which serr'd to 

encourage them to ask more ; so that soon after we 

found our declaration for indulging tender consciences 

arraigned, iroted illegal ; though we cannot to this day 

understand the consistences of that vote, with our 

undoubted supremacy in all ecclesiasticks, recognizing 

by so many acts of parliament, and required to be 

sworn to, by all our subjects, and addresses made to us 

one after another to recal it, which we condescended 

to also I from hence they proceeded to us to weaken 

our self in an actual war, and to render many of oar 

subjects, of whose loyalty and ability we were well 

satisfied, incapable to serve us, when we wanted 

officers and soldiers, and had reason to iuTite as many 

experienced men as we could to engage in our arms, 

rather than to incapacitate or discourage any; yet 

this also we gratified them in, to gain their assistance 

against our enemies, who grew high by these our 

difierences, rather than expose our countrey to their 

power and fury ; hoping that in time our people 

would be confounded to see our concessions, and be 

ashamed of their errors in making such demands. 

But finding the unfortunate effects of our divisions 

the following summor, we found our Parliament 

more extravagant at the next meeting than ever, 

addressing to us to hinder the consummation of our 
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dear brother's marriage, contrary to the law of God, 
which forbiddeth any to separate any, whom he hath 

• 

Joyned, against our faith and honour engaged in the 
solemn treaty, obstinately persisting in that address, 
after we had acquainted them, that the marriage was 
then actually ratifyed, and that we had acted in it by 
our Ambassador ; so that we were forced to separate 
them for a while, hoping they would bethink them- 
selves better at their meeting in January. Instead uf 
being more moderate or ready to consider our wants 
towards the war ; they TOted as they had done before, 
not to assist us still, till their religion were efiectually 
secur'd against Popery, aggrievances redressed, and all 
obnoxious men removed from us; which we had 
reason to take for an absolute denyal of all aid ; con- 
sidering the indefiniteness of what was to proceed, 
and the moral impossibility of effecting it in their 
sences! for when will they say their religion is 
efiect' ally secured from Popery, if it were in danger 
then, by reason of the insolency of Papists. When 
our House of Commons, which is made up of members 
from every comer of our kingdom, with invitations 
publickly posted up to all men to accuse them, has 
not yet in so many years as they have complained of 
them, been able to charge one single member of that 
communion, with so much as a misdemeanour. Or 
what security could they possibly expect against that 
body of men, or their religion, more than we had 

given them ? or how can we hope to live so perfectly^ 

F 
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that itttdjr and paint may not make a collection of 
grievances, at considerable as that which was lately 
presented to us, than which we could not have 
wish'd for a better vindication of our Government? 
or when shall we be sure that all obnoxious men are 
removed from us, when common fame thinks fit to 
call them so; which is to every body, without any 
proof, sufficient to render any man obnoxious, who 
is Popishly aflected, or any thing else that is ill, 
though they have never so often or lately complyed 
with their own tests and marks of distinction and 
discriminations. Finding our people thus unhappily 
disordered, we saw it impossible to prosecute the war 
any longer ; and therefore did by their advice make a 
peace upon such conditions as we could get 5 hoping 
that being gratified in that darling point, they would 
at least have paid our debts, and enabled us to have 
built some ships for the future security of our honour, 
and their own properties; but they being transported 
with their success in asking, were resolved to go on 
still that way, and would needs have us pot upon 
the removing of our judges from those charges, 
which they have always hitherto held at the will 
and pleasure of the Crown, out of our power to 
alter the ancient laws of trying of Peers, and to 
make it a premunire in our subjects (in a case 
supposed) not to fight against our self; nay, some 
had the heart to ask that the hereditary suc- 
cession of our Crown (which is the foundation of 
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all our laws) should be changed into a sort of 
election, they requiring the heir to be qualified 
with certain conditions to make him capable 
of succeeding, and out-doing that Popish doctrine, 
which we have so long, and so loudly with good 
reason descryed, that heresie incapacitates kings to 
reign. They would have had, that the heir of the 
crown, marrying a Papist, though he continued never 
so orthodox himself, should forfeit his right of Inheri- 
ance ; not understanding this paradoxical way of 
securing religion by destroying it, as this would have 
done that of the Church of England, which always 
taught obedience to their natural Kings, as an indis- 
pensable duty in all good Christians, let the religion or 
deportment of their Prince be what it will ; and not 
knowing how soon that impediment, which was 
supposed as sufficient to keep out an heir, might be 
thought as fit to remove a possessor s and comparing 
that bill which would have it a premunire in a sheriff 
not to raise the Posse Camitatus^ against our commis- 
sion in a case there supposed, though we oor self 
should assist that our commission in our person : for 
not being expected, is implyed with the other made by 
this very parliament in the 14th year of our reign, 
which all our subjects, or at least many of them, were 
obliged to swear (viz.) that the doctrine of taking up 
arms by the King's authority against his person, was 
detestable ; and we soon found that the design was 
levelled against the gocd Protestant religion of our 
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good Church, which its enemies had a mind to 
blemish, by sliding in slyly those damnable doctrines, 
by such an authority as that of oar Parliament, into 
the profession of our faith or practices, and so expose 
our whole religion to the scorn and reproach of them- 
selves, and all the world : We therefore thought it 
our duty to be so watchful as to prevent the enemies 
•owing such mischievous tares as these, in the whol- 
som field of our church of England, and to guard the 
unspotted spouse of our blessed Lord, from that foul 
accusation, with which she justly charges other 
churches, of teaching their children loyalty, with so 
many reserves and conditions, that they shall never 
want a distinction to justifie rebellion, nor a text of 
Scripture, as good as curse ye Meroz, to encourage 
them to be traitors: whereas our truly Reformed 
Church knows no such subtilties j but teaches accord- 
ing to the simplicity of Christianity, to submit to 
every ordinance of Man for God's sake, according to 
the natural signification of the words, without equivo- 
cation or artificial turns. In order to which, having 
thought to dissolve that body, which we have these 
many years so tenderly cherished, and which we are 
sure consists generally of most dutiful and loyal 
members, we were forc'd to prorogue our Parliament 
till November next, hoping thereby to cure those 
disorders, which have been sown amongst the best and 
loyallest subjects, by a few malicious incendiaries. 
But understanding since, that such who have sowed 
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that seditious seed, are as industriously careful to 
water it by their cabals, and emissaries, instructed on 
purpose to poison our people with discourses in publick 
places, in hopes of a great crop of confusion, their 
beloved fruit, the next sessions; we have found it 
absolutely necessary to dissolve our Parliament, though 
with great reluctancy and violence to our inclination : 
But remembring the dayes of our Royal father, and 
the progress of affairs then, how from a cry against 
Popery, the people went on to complain of grievances, 
and against evil councellors, and His Majesties pre- 
rogative ; untiU they advanced into a formal rebellion, 
which brought forth the most dire and fatal eflrects, 
that ever were yet heard of amongst any men, 
Christians or others j and withal, finding to great a 
resemblance between the procedings then and now, 
that they seem broth of the same brains : and being 
coniirm'd in that conceit, by observing the actions of 
many now, who had a great share in the management 
of the former rebellion, and their zeal for religion, 
who by their lives give us too much reason to suspect 
they have none at all ; we thought it not safe to dally 
too long, as our royal father did, with submissions and 
condescentions, endeavouring to cure men infected, 
without removing them from the air where they got 
the disease, and in which it still rages and increases 
daily. For fear of meeting with no better success than 
he found, in suffering his parliament to challenge 
power they had nothing to do with, till they had 
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bewitch'd the people into fond detirei of tuch thingt 
as quickly destroyed both King and country, which 
in us would be an intollerable error, hanng been 
wam'd so lately by the most execrable murther of our 
Royal father, and the inhumane usage, which we our 
self in our Royal person and family have suAered, and 
our loyal subjects have endured by such practises; and 
least this our great care of this our kingdomes quiet, and 
our own honour and safety should, as our best actions, 
have hitherto been, be wrested to some sinister sence, 
and arguments be made from it to scare our good 
people into any apprehensions of an arbitrary Govern- 
ment, either in Church or State ; we do hereby 
solemnly declare and faithfully engage our royal 
word, that we will in no case either ecclesiastical or 
civil, violate or alter the known laws of our kingdom, 
or invade any man's property or liberty, without due 
course of law. But that we will with our utmost 
indeavours, preserve the true Protestant religion, and 
redress all such things as shall indifierently, and 
without passion, be judg'd grievances by our next 
Parliament ; which we do by God's blessing intend 
to call before the end of February next. In the mean 
time, we do strictly charge and command all manner 
of persons whatsoever, to forbear to talk seditiously, 
slightly or irreverently of our dissolving of the Parlia- 
ment, of this our declaration, or of our person or 
Government, as they will answer it at their perils ; 
we being resolv'd to prosecute all offenders in that 
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kind with the utmost rigour and tcrtritj of the law. 
And to the end that such licentious persons, if any 
shall be so impudent and obstinate as to disobey this 
our Royal command, may be detected, and brought 
to due punishment, we have ordered our lord treasurer 
to make speedy payment of twenty thousand pounds 
to any person or persons, who shsill discover or bring 
any such seditious, slight or irreverent talker before 
any of our principle secretaries of state. 
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